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Doctor  Dorr  C.  Skeels,  Geophysicist,  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Gravity  Anomalies  in  Sedimentary 
Basins.  (This  lecture  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.) 

Although  geodesists  have  studied  the  distribution  of  the  gravita¬ 
tional  force  since  1740,  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  gravity  surveys  have 
been  made  for  geological  purposes.  These  later  surveys  have  been  made 
chiefly  by  oil  companies,  and  the  data  are  not  at  this  time  available  to 
the  public.  The  geodetic  pendulum  data  are  available,  however,  but 
many  of  these  results  have  never  been  analyzed  from  the  geological 
standpoint.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
these  data,  and  to  point  out  their  bearing  on  one  of  the  major  problems 
of  geology,  the  process  of  basin  development. 

Black  Hills-Bighorn-Beartooth  Profile. — There  is  a  close 
resemblance  between  the  gravity  profile  and  the  geologic  profile  on  the 
top  of  the  crystalline  basement.  Each  of  the  uplifts  is  a  gravity  “high,” 
and  the  intravening  basins  are  gravity  “low.”  The  Bouguer  anomaly  on 
the  Black  Hills  uplift  has  a  value  of  —75  milligals;  it  falls  to  about 

—  170  in  the  western  part  of  the  Powder  River  basin,  and  then  rises  to 

—  1 15  on  the  Bighorn  block.  It  falls  to  — 190  in  the  Bighorn  basin,  and 
rises  to  — 170  on  the  Beartooth  uplift.  Thus  the  whole  profile  trends 
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downward  to  the  west;  this  regional  effect  is  undoubtedly  isostatic,  and 
indicates  regional  compensation  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  sj’^stem  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  individual  compensation  for  each  block.  If  a 
regional  isostatic  correction  is  made,  then  the  Powder  River  basin  be¬ 
comes  a  minimum  of  75  milligals  amplitude;  the  Bighorn  basin  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  50  milligals. 

Ardmore  Basin,  Southern  Oklahoma. — This  profile  crosses  the 
Ardmore  basin,  the  Criner  Hills  uplift,  the  Marietta  syncline,  and  the 
Muenster  arch.  The  Ardmore  basin  is  75  milligals  lower  than  the 
Arbuckle  Mountains,  and  45  milligals  lower  then  the  Muenster  arch, 
after  correction  for  isostatic  effects.  The  Criner  Hills  anticline  forms  a 
high  of  20  milligals  amplitude  between  the  Ardmore  low  and  the  low 
over  the  Marietta  syncline.  Geological  data  indicate  at  least  40,000 
feet  of  sediments  in  the  Ardmore  trough. 

Po  Basin,  Northern  Italy. — This  profile  shows  a  very  pro¬ 
nounced  low  whose  axis  runs  along  the  northern  front  of  the  Apennines. 
From  a  value  of  -1-50,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pisa,  gravity  decreases 
northward  to  a  minimum  value  of  —160  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  then  increases  northward  to  a  maximum  value  of  -|-40 
milligals  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Italian  lakes.  The  gravity  data  suggest 
that  the  Apennines  have  been  thrust  over  the  southern  flank  of  a  very 
deep  basin  of  Tertiary  sediments,  the  northern  flank  of  which  is  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  Po  valley.  The  amplitude  of  the  anomaly  is  200  milligals. 

Carpathian  Foreland,  Poland. — This  profile  crosses  the  Car¬ 
pathian  Mountains  and  the  Miocene  basin  to  the  east,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boryslaw.  Relations  similar  to  those  in  the  Po  basin  are  seen.  The 
axis  of  the  gravity  minima  follows  the  overthrust  at  the  foot  of  the 
Carpathians.  The  inference  is  that  the  Carpathians  have  been  thrust 
a  distance  of  40  kilometera  or  more  over  the  Miocene  basin. 

Caucasus  Region. — Gravity  minima  flank  the  Caucasus  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  occupy  the  area  of  the  Tertiary  sediments.  The  lowest  value 
of  gravity  is  near  Baku  (isostatic  anomaly  —120;  Bouguer  anomaly 
— 140  mg.),  where  Goubkin  estimates  the  depth  to  the  crystalline  base¬ 
ment  as  at  least  12,000  meters. 

Kousnetsk  Coal  Basin,  U.S.S.R. — The  axis  of  the  gravity  low 
lies  near  the  southwest  margin  of  the  basin.  The  sediments  in  the 
basin  range  in  age  from  Cambrian  to  Jurassic.  As  compared  with  the 
Tertiary  basins  previously  discussed,  the  gravity  minimum  is  only 
moderate;  from  a  minimum  value  of  —40  milligals  (isostatic  anomaly) 
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the  anomaly  increases  to  zero  on  the  west  rim,  and  +40  on  the  east  rim. 
The  higher  value  on  the  east  seems  to  be  associated  with  basic  igneous 
rocks  in  this  area. 


QUANTITATIVE  CONSIDERATIONS 

A  basin  filled  with  sediments  lighter  than  the  surrounding  rocks 
represents  a  deficiency  in  mass  as  compared  with  surrounding  areas. 
This  deficiency  will  cause  a  deficiency  in  gravity  as  compared  with  sur¬ 
rounding  areas.  Except  for  a  factor  which  depends  on  the  shape  of  the 
basin,  the  amplitude  of  the  negative  anomaly  will  be  proportional  to  the 
thickness  of  the  basin  sediments,  and  to  the  difference  in  density  between 
the  sediments  and  the  surrounding  material. 

The  densities  of  the  surface  rocks  may  be  as  low  as  2.0,  if  they  con¬ 
sist  of  unconsolidated  Tertiary  material.  But  a  number  of  investigators 
have  demonstrated  that  the  densities  of  unconsolidated  and  poorly 
consolidated  sediments,  especially  clays,  increase  with  depth  of  burial, 
due  to  compaction  under  the  weight  of  the  overlying  material.  Thus  it 
is  improbable  that  any  basin  can  contain  more  than  a  few  thousand  feet 
of  very  light  material,  and  in  a  basin  as  deep  as  30,000  feet  the  average 
density  of  the  material  will  probably  not  be  less  than  2.5.  The  density 
of  basement  rocks  probably  averages  about  2.7,  and  the  average  density 
difference  is  therefore  probably  not  greater  than  0.2.  Neglecting  the 
shape  factor,  a  30,000  foot  basin  with  this  density  difference  would 
yield  a  gravity  minimum  of  only  about  75  milligals.  In  order  to  account 
for  200  milligals,  as  is  found  in  the  Po  valley,  we  would  have  to  make  the 
basins  very  much  deeper,  probably  at  least  100,000  feet,  for,  extrapolat¬ 
ing  observed  compaction  data,  the  deeper  portions  of  such  a  basin  would 
approach  the  basement  density  of  2.7,  and  have  very  little  effect  on  the 
value  of  gravity. 

Most  geologists  would  reject  the  idea  that  as  much  as  100,000  feet 
of  sediments  have  ever  accumulated  in  one  spot.  This  suggests  that 
the  gravity  anomalies  are  not  to  be  explained  entirely  as  representing  the 
density  deficiency  of  the  sediments  which  fill  the  basin.  The  gravity 
map  of  India  shows  a  minimum  associated  with  the  Cuddapah  basin. 
The  sediments  in  this  basin  are  of  Pre-Cambrian  age,  and  according  to 
the  Indian  Geological  Survey,  they  have  an  average  density  greater  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  metamorphic  rocks.  Glennie  explains  this 
minimum  as  a  downwarp  of  the  sial  layer,  10  km.  in  thickness,  into  the 
denser  basaltic  layer;  and  this  layer,  in  turn,  he  pictures  as  being  warped 
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down  into  the  still  denser  dunite  layer.  On  this  picture  the  sediments 
form  only  the  upper  layer  of  a  downwarp  that  involves  a  section  of  the 
basement  at  least  30  km.  thick.  Density  stratification  does  not  stop  at 
the  base  of  the  sediments,  but  extends  into  the  upper  part  of  the  crust 
itself,  as  is  suggested  by  seismic  data. 

Applying  this  hypothesis  to  the  Po  basin,  for  example,  it  seems 
possible  that  a  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  anomaly  there  could  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  downwarp  of  the  basement,  leaving  only  75  or  100 
milligals  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  sedimentary  fill. 

A  somewhat  similar  hypothesis  has  been  invoked  by  Meinesz  and 
Hess  to  explain  the  large  gravity  minima  found  at  sea,  associated  with 
island  arcs. 

ISOSTATIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

According  to  the  theory  of  isostasy,  Bouguer  anomalies  should  bear 
an  inverse  relation  to  topography;  high  areas  should  have  negative 
Bouguer  anomalies,  low  areas  positive  anomalies.  While  this  rule  seems 
to  hold  in  general,  the  deep  sedimentary  basins  constitute  a  remarkable 
class  of  exceptions.  Most  of  the  basins  are  lowlands,  and  surrounded 
by  higher  lands.  Moreover,  the  gravity  minima  are  not  substantially 
reduced  by  making  isostatic  corrections;  in  fact,  in  most  cases  the 
isostatic  correction  has  the  opposite  effect,  and  increases  the  difference 
between  the  stations  in  the  basin  and  on  the  adjacent  older  rocks. 

Moreover,  as  isostatic  anomalies  are  ordinarily  computed,  no  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  a  basin  containing  a  thick  section  of 
light  sediments,  even  though  at  sea  level,  must  contain  a  compensating 
mass  of  abnormally  dense  material  at  lower  levels  to  be  in  isostatic 
balance  with  the  surrounding  areas.  If  we  assume  that  such  compensat¬ 
ing  masses  exist,  they  must  have  a  positive  effect  upon  the  pendulum; 
thus  we  should  subtract  this  effect  in  calculating  the  isostatic  anomaly 
then.  If  this  correction  were  applied  to  the  isostatic  anomaly  profiles, 
the  amplitudes  of  the  basin  minima  would  be  a  third  or  a  fourth  larger 
than  they  are  on  the  basis  of  the  usual  calculation.  And  since  even 
these  are  difficult  to  account  for  except  by  assuming  deep  crustal  down¬ 
warp,  which  is  itself  a  negation  of  isostasy,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
basins  are  not  compensated  at  depth,  and  are  actually  out  of  isostatic 
balance. 
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THE  MECHANICS  OF  BASIN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  accumulation  of  a  thick  series  of  shallow  water  marine  sedi¬ 
ments  in  a  trough  or  basin  demands,  of  course,  that  the  floor  of  the  basin 
of  deposition  sink  as  the  sediments  are  deposited.  There  is  a  widely 
held  belief  that  the  weight  of  the  sediments  is  the  cause  of  the  sinking. 
But  this  theory  demands  that  at  every  stage  in  the  process  the  basin 
area  is  either  in  equilibrium,  or  has  an  excess  of  mass  as  compared  with 
surrounding  areas.  The  gravity  anomalies,  however,  indicate  that 
these  basin  areas  have  a  deficiency  of  mass  at  present,  and  if  the  theory 
of  crustal  downwarp  is  valid,  there  must  have  been  some  deficiency 
throughout  the  period  of  deposition.  This  means  that  the  sinking 
cannot  have  taken  place  because  of  isostasy,  but  rather  in  spite  of 
isostasy. 

The  gravity  anomalies  indicate  that  the  floor  of  the  basin  has  been 
forced  down  into  a  position  which  is  lower  than  its  position  of  equi¬ 
librium,  and  in  opposition  to  the  isostatic  tendency.  This  must  have 
required  a  force  of  considerable  magnitude. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  significant  that  the  largest  negative 
anomalies  are  found  in  basins  which  are  adjacent  to  folded  and  over¬ 
thrust  mountain  ranges.  This  relation  suggests  that  the  orogenic 
forces  that  produced  the  great  horizontal  movements  in  the  mountain 
belts  also  produced  the  downwarps  in  the  adjacent  basins. 

If  the  downwarps  were  formed  by  orogenic  forces,  acting  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  isostasy,  then  the  continued  existence  of  the  downwarps,  in 
positions  far  below  their  isostatic  levels,  must  mean  either  that  the  same 
forces  continue  to  operate,  holding  the  basins  down,  or  that  the  earth’s 
crust  is  sufficiently  strong  to  support  fairly  large  isostatic  anomalies, 
once  they  are  formed.  The  width  of  the  Po  anomaly  is  about  200  kilo¬ 
meters;  and  some  of  the  anomalies  reported  by  Meinesz  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies  are  more  than  400  kilometers  in  width. 

The  gravity  work  of  the  past  twenty  years  has  revealed  a  great 
many  exceptions  to  the  theory  of  isostasy,  which  were  unknown  at  the 
time  that  the  theory  was  formulated.  Isostasy  is  not  nearly  as  perfect 
as  was  formerly  supposed,  and  near-surface  densities  will  not  account 
for  all  of  the  observed  discrepancies.  There  seems  to  be  need  for  a 
general  revision  of  our  ideas  regarding  isostasy  and  the  strength  of  the 
earth’s  crust,  in  the  light  of  the  new  data. 
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SECTION  OF  BIOLOGY 
February  8,  1943 

Professor  Robert  Chambers,  New  York  University,  New  York, 
N.  Y. :  Tissue  Culture  Method  in  Recent  Investigations.  (Illustrated 
by  motion  pictures.) 

One  of  the  handicaps  under  which  tissue  culture  has  long  labored  is 
the  tendencj'  of  the  investigator  to  make  the  growing  of  cultures  an  end 
in  itself.  However,  the  value  of  the  efforts  in  cultivating  all  possible 
kinds  of  tissues  and  in  identifying  the  varied  types  of  cells  migrating  out 
of  the  implanted  fragments  cannot  be  minimized.  The  cytological 
aspects  of  tissue  culture  are  of  paramount  importance  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  cells  is  essential  for  any  purpose  to  which  the  method  is  being 
applied.  The  main  criticism  levelled  at  the  method  has  been  due  to 
numerous  published  articles  on  environmental  effects  by  investigators 
who  have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  particular  cells  involved  and 
have  drawn  irrelevant  conclusions  on  growth  effects  from  the  over-all 
spread  of  the  cultures.  However,  once  the  fact  is  recognized  of  cellular 
specificity,  the  preeminence  of  tissue  culture  in  recent  investigations  is 
in  its  service  as  a  tool  for  problems  of  more  general  physiological  interest. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  culture  for  experimentation  consists  of  living  tissue 
is  insufficient.  An  apparent  exception  to  this  is  the  use  of  the  technique 
in  the  cultivation  and  multiplication  of  viruses  where  the  mere  presence 
of  living  cells,  such  as  of  embryonic  tissue  or  of  adult  brain,  in  the  sus¬ 
pension  seems  to  be  all  that  is  required. 

Another  and  more  critical  application  of  the  method  is  the  study 
of  various  physiological  reactions  of  different  types  of  cells  and  of  organ¬ 
ized  cellular  tissues.  In  the  field  of  cell  behavior  there  is  the  problem  of 
the  chemotactic  reaction  of  leucocytes.  Considerable  work,  both  in 
vitro  and  in  vivo,  has  been  done  in  the  past  with  results  which  are  too 
much  at  variance  to  be  conclusive.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  working 
out  the  problem  is  well  illustrated  in  tissue  culture.  The  procedure  of 
preparing  a  culture  consists  of  placing  a  fragment  of  tissue  (the  explant) 
in  a  drop  of  liquid  plasma  which  serves  as  the  medium.  The  plasma 
soon  clots  with  the  formation  of  minute  strands  of  fibrin  radiating  from 
the  centrally  located  explant.  The  cells,  migrating  out  of  the  explant, 
move  along  the  strands  which  serve  as  substrate  for  attachment.  They 
move  along  lines  of  least  resistance  and  give  the  impression  of  a  direc- 
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tional  movement  which  need  not  be  ascribed  to  chemical  influences. 
Misinterpretations  regarding  chemotactic  movements  in  general  have 
been  due  to  the  lack  of  recognizing  the  existence  of  such  fibrin  strands  in 
biological  media. 

Our  method  of  studying  chemotaxis  has  been  to  fill  glass  microtubes 
with  solutions  or  suspensions  of  the  substances  to  be  tested  and,  after 
sealing  one  end,  to  place  these  tubes  horizontally,  with  their  open  ends  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  mass  of  leucocytes  in  a  plasma  clot.  The  preparation 
is  then  mounted  in  an  incubation  chamber  set  at  the  appropriate  tem¬ 
perature.  If  the  substance  in  the  microtube  is  positively  chemotactic, 
the  leucocytes,  moving  about  in  the  clot,  leave  the  clot  and  accumulate 
within  the  tube.  By  means  of  this  method  no  attraction  was  obtained 
with  hyper-  or  hypo-tonic  salt  solutions,  amino  acids,  proteins,  peptones, 
acids,  or  alkalies  either  organic  or  inorganic.  Positive  effects  were  ob¬ 
tained  with  all  carbohydrates  used;  namely,  solutions  of  sugars  and 
suspensions  of  starch,  glycogen  and  even  cellulose.  Positive  effects 
were  also  obtained  with  inflammatory  exudates  and  sterile  filtrates  of 
broth  in  which  staphylococci  had  been  incubated  for  10  hours  or  longer 
but  not  with  a  suspension  of  staphylococci  in  saline  solutions  alone. 
The  attracting  agent  in  the  inflammatory  exudate  is  thermolabile  and 
loses  its  potency  on  standing. 

Another  field  of  investigation  has  been  the  secretory  function  of  the 
proximal  tubules  of  the  kidney.  In  the  controversy,  several  years  ago, 
over  the  question  whether  certain  dyes  are  secreted  or  are  absorbed  by 
the  proximal  tubules  the  matter  was  settled  by  a  study  of  the  problem 
with  mouse  metanephric  and  chick  mesonephric  tubules  in  tissue  culture. 
The  aspect  of  tissue  culture  made  use  of  in  this  investigation  was  to 
observe  the  fragmented  segments  of  the  tubules  in  the  explants  in  which 
the  cut  ends  healed  over  by  a  proliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells  exposed 
by  the  cut.  These  closed  segments  exhibited  striking  evidence  of 
secretory  activity  by  a  progressive  distension  of  their  lumina  with  tubular 
urine.  More  recently  it  has  been  possible  to  show  that  the  destructive 
action  of  x-radiation  is  considerably  greater  if  the  tubule  is  incited  to 
active  secretion  than  when  it  is  not.  Also,  it  was  found  that  the  damage 
done  to  the  cells  may  be  reversible.  For  example,  when  the  tubules 
are  submitted  to  a  given  X  radiation  and,  immediately  thereafter, 
caused  to  secrete  actively,  the  chance  of  damage  is  much  greater  than 
when  the  tubules  are  allowed  to  remain  in  a  comparatively  resting  state 
for  10-12  hours  before  being  caused  to  secrete. 
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Significant  results  concerning  problems  of  cell  mechanics  have  also 
been  obtained  with  the  kidney  tubules  in  the  cultures.  Phenolsulfone- 
phthalein  (phenol  red)  is  actively  secreted  and  the  secreting  cells  of  the 
tubules  acquire  the  yellow  color  of  the  compound  indicating  an  intra- 
cytoplasmic  pH  of  slightly  less  than  neutrality.  On  the  other  hand, 
cells  which  are  undergoing  mitosis  in  the  wall  give  no  evidence  of  taking 
up  the  compound  although  no  such  discrimination  occurs  with  vital  dyes 
such  as  neutral  red.  The  difference  between  the  acquisition  of  color  by 
the  cells  with  neutral  red,  a  basic  dye,  and  with  phenol  red,  a  highly 
dissociated  acid  dye,  is  to  be  explained  by  regarding  one  as  due  to 
physical  diffusion  and  the  other  to  active  secretion.  The  staining  with 
neutral  red  is  by  physical  diffusion  and  occurs  with  all  living  cells  irre¬ 
spective  of  variations  in  their  activity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  uptake 
of  phenol  red  depends  upon  a  specific  behavior  of  given  cells.  A  cell 
undergoing  mitosis  is  not  in  a  state  of  secretorj'  activity  and  therefore 
does  not  color  with  phenol  red. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  kidney  cultures  concerns  the 
epithelial  cells  which  do  not  become  incorporated  in  the  newly  forming 
wall  at  the  cut  end  of  the  tubular  segments.  These  cells  migrate  away 
from  the  implanted  fragment  and  form  epithelial  sheets.  The  cells  in 
the  spread-out  sheet  do  not  color  with  phenol  red.  However,  after  a 
period  of  time  a  group  of  cells  in  the  sheet  begin  to  show  color.  It  is 
then  found  that  these  cells  are  clustered  around  incipient  cavities  which 
progressively  enlarge.  These  cells  have  recovered  their  secretory 
ability,  are  passing  phenol  red  through  their  bodies  and  accumulating  it 
with  fluid  in  an  ever  enlarging  cavity  which  they  surround.  This  brings 
up  the  interesting  suggestion  that  orientation  plays  an  important  role  in 
the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  specific  functions  by  the  cells. 

Another  important  field  is  the  use  of  tissue  culture  in  a  study  of  the 
specific  action  of  water-soluble  vitamins  and  hormones.  A  direct  and 
relatively  rapid  method  for  this  study  is  to  free  the  culture-medium  of 
all  its  water-soluble  constitutents  and  to  observe  the  effect  of  immersing 
the  washed  cultures  in  a  physiological  salt  solution  containing  the  sub¬ 
stances  to  be  tested.  The  cultures  of  a  given  tissue  are  first  grown  for 
12-24  hours  in  the  usual  medium  of  a  plasma  clot.  During  this  period, 
cells  from  the  implanted  fragment  grow  out,  the  epithelial  cells  forming 
expanding  sheets  and  the  wandering  cells  forming  clusters  which  radiate 
about  the  explant.  The  washing  of  the  cultures  with  a  salt  solution  does 
not  disturb  the  cellular  outgrowths  which  are  held  in  place  by  the  fibrin 
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of  the  clot.  When  a  physiological,  non-nutrient  medium  is  added  the 
cells  remain  alive  for  some  time  but  exhibit  no  further  growth.  One  of 
the  substances  we  have  tested  was  ascorbic  acid  (Vitamin  C).  Vitamin 
C,  added  to  a  non-nutrient  medium  of  Tyrode  (a  physiological  solution 
containing  NaCl,  KCl,  CaCU,  glucose  and  NaHCOs),  induced  an  active 
proliferation  of  outgrowing  cells.  The  presence  of  the  vitamin  does  not 
seem  to  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  intercellular  cement  which  binds 
the  epithelial  cells  together.  Its  action,  rather,  is  of  a  tonic  nature, 
enhancing  intracellular  metabolism.  The  extracellular  cement  has  been 
found  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  presence  of  calcium  in  the  medium. 

Tissue  culture  has  also  a  very  important  place  in  the  study  of  cancer. 
Tumor  tissues  generally  form  luxuriant  growths  when  cultured  in  vitro. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  compare  them  with  cultures  of  their  nor¬ 
mal  prototypes.  Recent  studies  have  been  aimed  at  a  comparison  of 
the  effects  of  various  organic  compounds  on  the  cultures  of  normal  and 
cancerous  tissues.  Some  of  these  compounds  have  been  found  to  be 
highly  specific  in  their  action.  For  example,  dimethylparaphenyl- 
cnediamine  will  destroy  the  glandular  cells  of  the  liver  without  affect¬ 
ing  the  duct-cell  epithelium  or  the  fibroblastic  tissues.  This  seems  to 
occur  with  the  formation  of  certain  tumors  in  the  liver  of  rats  fed  for 
months  with  dimethylaminoazobenzene.  This  compound  accumulates 
in  the  liver  where  it  is,  in  all  likelihood,  broken  down  into  simpler  com¬ 
pounds  of  which  one  is  dimethylparaphenylenediamine.  The  result¬ 
ing  cholangiomatous  tumor  is  evidently  an  overgrowth  of  the  ductal 
epithelium. 

Another  interesting  case  is  the  action  of  tetramethylorthophenylene- 
diamine  on  lympho-sarcomatous  and  leukemic  nodes  in  contrast  to 
its  effect  on  normal  lymphoid  tissue.  This  compound,  at  sufficiently 
high  concentrations,  is  toxic  to  all  tissues.  However,  the  concentra¬ 
tion  can  be  reduced  until  it  is  non-toxic  to  fibroblasts,  wandering  cells 
and  normal  lymphocytes  but  still  toxic  to  the  malignant  lymphoid 
elements  of  the  lymphomas.  There  is  a  considerable  margin  of  safety 
since  a  concentration  which  destroys  the  lymphoid  elements  of  the 
malignant  lymphoid  tumors  is  about  seven  times  weaker  than  the  con¬ 
centration  sufficient  to  destroy  the  other,  presumably,  non-malignant 
cellular  elements  of  the  tumor  and  the  lymphocytes  of  normal  lymph 
nodes.  Unfortunately  this  compound  is  toxic  when  given  in  vitro. 

The  investigations  described  above  are  mostly  of  the  short-term 
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type  in  which  a  given  culture  is  seldom  maintained  for  much  longer 
than  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Long-term  experiments  are  those  in  which  the  cultures  are  car¬ 
ried  on  to  test  the  effect  of  long-continued  sojourn  in  given  environ¬ 
ments.  They  have  demonstrated  the  constancy  of  cell  types  and  have 
disposed  of  the  earlier  suppositions  of  cellular  dedifferentiation.  An 
apparent  exception  to  this  is  the  conversion  of  polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes  into  cells  resembling  monocytes  by  the  gradual  retraction 
of  the  multiple  lobes  of  the  nucleus  until  the  nucleus  becomes  simple 
ovoid.  However,  these  cells  maintain  their  specific  property  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  positive  chemotaxis,  a  property  which  true  monocytes  do  not 
possess. 

An  extremely  significant  phase  of  long-term  experiments  is  the 
attempt  to  use  carcinogenic  agents  in  producing  malignant  tissues  in 
vitro.  The  test  for  this  is  transplanting  the  cultures  into  an  animal 
since  it  is  known  that  malignant  tissues,  grown  for  varying  lengths 
of  time  in  tissue  culture,  readily  produce  tumors  when  thus  transplanted. 

In  conclusion,  a  survey  of  recent  investigations  demonstrates  that 
the  tissue  culture  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  in  experimental 
cell  physiology. 
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SECTION  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 
February  15,  1943 

Doctor  Theodora  M.  Abel,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y,: 

Negro-while  interpersonal  relationships  in  a  limited  environment. 

The  patterns  of  behavior  of  negro  and  whites  toward  each  other 
vary,  as  we  know,  with  the  cultural  milieu  in  which  they  find  them¬ 
selves.  The.  castelike  system,  of  course,  pervades  more  or  less  all  the 
cultural  media  in  the  United  States  but  its  rigidity  breaks  down  in 
certain  spheres  of  activity,  in  different  geographic  areas  or  regions  as 
the  North  and  South,  or  in  urban  or  rural  communities.  This  rigidity 
varies  also  in  groups  of  different  socio-economic  classes  or  occupations, 
in  periods  of  economic  prosperity,  depression,  crises  or  war,  and  under 
various  legislative  and  political  procedures. 

For  the  social  scientist  an  ideal  condition  is  afforded  for  studying 
variations  in  negro-white  interpersonal  relationships,  when  both  the 
negroes  and  whites  are  removed  from  their  usual  cultural  environment 
and  placed  in  an  environment  that  is  overtly  different  from  the  one  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  This  happens  when  negroes  and  whites 
are  placed  in  custodial  and  penal  institutions  that  have  little  or  no 
segregation  along  color  lines.  In  these  institutions  the  barriers  of  our 
castelike  system  are  let  down  by  constituted  authority  more  than  they 
are  in  most  outside  conununities,  for  the  negroes  and  whites  eat,  sleep, 
work,  bathe,  go  to  the  toilet  and  have  their  recreation  together. 

What  happens  then  to  interpersonal  relationships  under  these 
conditions?  In  order  to  make  clear  some  of  the  changes  in  interpersonal 
relationships  that  do  take  place,  I  propose  to  describe  the  behavior  of 
negroes  and  whites  in  one  limited  environment,  that  of  a  large  New 
York  State  institution  for  mental  defectives,  and  to  explain  some  of  the 
reasons  for  this  behavior. 

The  institution  in  which  this  investigation  was  made  lies  in  a  rural 
district  40  miles  from  New  York  City.  The  patients  are  committed  to 
the  institution  by  the  courts  .because  of  their  mental  deficiency  and  in¬ 
ability  to  make  a  social  adjustment  in  the  community.  The  group  from 
which  we  obtained  most  of  our  material  consists  of  some  680  adolescent 
girls  and  women  of  whom  60,  or  9  per  cent,  were  negroes.  The  girls 
in  this  group  are  housed  in  eight  cottages  in  each  of  which  are  two  wards 
of  40  beds  each.  Each  cottage  is  supervised  by  a  matron  and  three  or 
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more  attendants.  These  employees  are  all  white  women.  Discipline 
is  maintained  by  authoritarian  methods.  There  is  no  discrimination  as 
to  which  cottage  negroes  are  to  live  in  or  where  they  are  to  sleep  except 
that  care  is  taken  not  to  have  more  than  a  dozen  negroes  in  any  one 
cottage  at  a  time,  for  it  is  the  opinion  among  staff  members  that  a  group 
of  negroes  larger  than  this  becomes  unmanageable. 

The  average  I.Q.  of  the  60  negro  girls  is  somewhat  higher  than  that 
of  the  white  girls  (58  for  the  negroes  and  50  for  the  whites)  but  because 
of  the  great  number  of  white  girls  there  are  many  more  white  girls  than 
negro  girls  with  the  highest  I.Q.’s  in  the  group  (up  to  80).  On  the 
average,  the  negro  girls  are  younger  than  the  white  girls  by  some  8  years 
or  so,  but  here  again,  because  of  their  large  numbers,  there  are  many 
white  girls  as  young  as  the  youngest  negroes  (C.A.  16-17).  The  parental 
backgrounds  of  both  negroes  and  whites  are  similar  in  that  the  majority 
of  fathers  fall  into  the  class  of  semi-skilled  labor. 

The  most  outstanding  modes  of  behavior  of  negroes  toward  whites 
can  be  divided  into  three  major  categories  under  the  headings  of 
aggression,  leadership  and  sex.  These  different  aspects  of  behavior 
often  go  hand  in  hand,  but  for  purposes  of  clarification  we  shall  discuss 
these  three  characteristics  of  behavior  separately. 

Negroes  show  marked  aggressive  behavior  toward  white  girls. 
Among  the  60  negro  girls  under  observation,  35  can  be  considered 
markedly  aggressive.  They  dominate  the  recreational  periods  by 
dancing  in  a  noisy  manner  and  shoving  white  girls  out  of  the  way,  by 
determining  what  music  is  to  be  turned  on,  what  games  are  to  be  played. 
They  go  out  for  sports  (basketball,  baseball  and  skating)  and  show 
aggression  by  participating  most  actively  in  games,  by  shouting  and 
giving  orders.  In  .  work  situations  also  they  boss  and  play  dominant 
roles  in  their  relation  to  white  girls  whenever  opportunity  offers.  For 
instance,  one  negro  girl  bosses  several  white  girls  in  the  laundry,  telling 
them  to  get  busy  and  stop  being  lazy. 

Negro  girls  always  seem  to  be  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  other  girls, 
protecting  their  friends,  shoving  and  nudging  girls  they  do  not  like  out 
of  the  way.  White  girls  do  this  too,  but  more  particularly  when  negroes 
are  not  present.  Whenever  three  or  four  negroes  are  present  in  any 
recreational  group,  no  matter  how  large,  provided  these  negroes  are 
friends,  they  dominate  the  group  by  being  noisy,  by  shouting,  laughing, 
and  bossing  white  girls. 

Leadership  as  here  difined  takes  place  when  an  individual  plays  a 
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dominant  role  in  a  specific  group  studied,  a  role  in  which  she  is  able  to 
attract  several  other  members  of  the  group  and  to  exert  an  influence  over 
their  attitudes  and  behavior.  Leadership  is  frowned  upon  by  the 
institution  authorities  and  attempts  are  continually  made  to  prevent  a 
girl  from  becoming  a  leader.  This  is  done  by  transferring  her  from  a 
cottage  if  she  gets  a  foothold  there,  and,  if  this  fails,  by  paroling  or 
discharging  her  from  the  institution. 

Only  negro  girls  have  become  outstanding  leaders.  In  the  course 
of  two  years’  observations,  there  were  five  outstanding  negro  leaders, 
and  eight  minor  leaders.  Some  of  the  minor  leaders  had  at  one  time 
been  leaders  or  potential  ones  but  were  kept  under  strict  supervision  by 
institution  authorities  so  that  there  was  little  possibility  for  their  playing 
a  dominant  role.  An  outstanding  leader  can  influence  not  only  other 
negro  girls  but  has  a  following  of  25  or  more  white  girls.  The  minor 
leaders  influence  at  the  most  a  half  dozen  to  a  dozen  girls.  Only  two 
white  girls  approached  leadership  during  this  time  and  they  could  be 
considered  only  minor  leaders. 

One  negro  leader,  Alice  (I.Q.  67,  C.A.  22),  was  a  tall,  light-colored 
negress,  who  had  been  institutionalized  since  the  age  of  11.  She  had 
never  been  a  sex  delinquent  and  had  been  institutionalized  so  long  that 
her  leadership  was  not  based  on  experience  in  the  community  and 
“superior  knowledge”  of  worldly  affairs.  Alice  was  liked  by  all  the 
girls,  negro  and  white,  who  came  into  contact  with  her.  She  had  a 
following  of  at  least  50  white  girls  and  a  dozen  negroes,  all  of  whom  said, 
“Alice  is  my  best  friend.”  Among  her  followers  were  girls  she  had  never 
even  spoken  to  but  who  admired  her  greatly.  Some  did  not  “dare”  to 
speak  to  her.  Alice  was  quiet,  she  never  raised  her  voice.  She  was 
very  diffident  toward  employees  and  members  of  the  staff,  but  she  was 
nice  to  girls.  She  looked  out  for  their  interests,  fought  their  battles 
verbally  (for  she  was  never  assaultive).  For  a  while,  and  before  it  was 
discovered,  many  of  her  followers  waited  on  her  hand  and  foot.  These 
girls  disobeyed  rules  and  washed  her  underwear,  for  they  said  Alice 
should  wear  clean  clothes  each  day.  They  got  her  coat  for  her  when  she 
went  out,  took  off  her  shoes  when  she  returned  from  work.  They  even 
washed  her  sanitary  napkins.  One  girl  said,  “Alice  shouldn’t  touch 
such  things.”  Her  followers  gave  her  their  trinkets,  food  or  other  gifts 
they  received  from  home.  Her  lock  box  contained  an  assortment  of 
pins,  bracelets,  hair  clips  and  necklaces. 

There  came  a  time  during  the  winter  when  Alice  succeeded  in  having 
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most  of  the  cottage  (93  girls)  under  her  control,  to  say  nothing  of  girls 
in  other  cottages  who  knew  her  either  at  work  or  because  of  previous 
cottage  experiences  with  her.  Attendants  in  Alice’s  cottage  found  that 
girls  who  formerly  had  caused  no  trouble  were  beginning  to  be  disobedi¬ 
ent.  One  girl  who  was  asked  to  do  something  for  an  attendant  replied : 
“I  cannot  do  that  without  asking  Alice  first.”  On  another  occasion  an 
attendant  picked  up  a  garment  and  asked  a  girl  to  put  it  away.  The 
girl’s  reply  was,  “That  belongs  to  Alice,  we’ll  have  to  speak  to  her.”  On 
the  basis  of  these  cues  indicating  the  influence  she  was  exerting,  Alice 
was  kept  home  from  the  movies  one  night.  When  this  news  was  learned 
in  the  cottage,  two  white  girls  came  to  the  matron  and  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  take  the  punishment  for  Alice.  They  said  she  should  not  be 
punished  and  if  two  of  them  “took  the  punishment”  for  her,  all  would 
be  well.  When  this  request  was  not  granted,  Irene,  one  of  the  two  girls, 
began  to  scream.  This  girl  became  so  excited  that  she  had  to  be  placed 
in  seclusion  for  24  hours. 

The  third  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  negro  girls  in  the  insti¬ 
tution  is  the  sex  behavior  they  elicit  on  the  part  of  white  girls.  The 
attraction  negro  girls  have  for  white  girls  is  a  phenomenon  reported  as 
occurring  among  girls  and  young  women  in  penal,  corrective  and  cus¬ 
todial  institutions.  Among  the  subnormal  girls  we  have  observed,  there 
are  a  great  many  white  girls  who  are  outspoken  about  calling  a  negro 
girl  their  best  friend  or  “my  only  friend.”  The  interpersonal  relation¬ 
ships  between  negro  and  white  girls  range  all  the  way  from  a  more  casual 
friendship  to  a  very  strong  homosexual  attachment.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  marked  desire  for  physical  contact 
beyond  hair-pruning  or  walking  arm  in  arm.  The  white  girls  derive  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  writing  letters  to  a  negro  and  receiving  one 
in  reply,  or  showering  a  negro  girl  with  presents.  Some  white  girls 
admire  a  negro  leader  (major  or  minor)  from. a  distance  and  only  go  so 
far  as  to  wait  on  the  negro  but  rarely  talk  to  her  in  any  sort  of  equal 
relationship.  These  girls  give  the  negro  presents,  usually  through  the 
intermediary  of  another  white  girl,  and  expect  only  a  smile  or  a  kind 
word  in  return.  Other  white  girls  assume  a  more  overt  sexual  relation¬ 
ship,  flirting  first  with  one  negress  and  then  with  a  second,  so  as  to  arouse 
the  jealousy  of  the  first.  On  one  occasion  a  white  girl  started  a  fight 
among  four  negroes  at  the  breakfast  table.  She  had  flattered  one  after 
another  only  to  turn  each  one  down  in  turn.  Just  what  preceded  the 
climax  was  not  ascertained  but  the  four  negroes  began  calling  each  other 
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names  and  throwing  paper  cups  at  each  other.  Sometimes  two  white 
girls  are  rivals  for  the  affections  of  a  negro  girl.  In  the  course  of  our 
observations,  a  negro  girl,  Winifred,  paid  more  particular  attention  to 
one  white  girl  in  a  service  building  than  to  the  other  white  girls  who 
admired  her.  The  relationship  was  not  overtly  homosexual  but  was 
enhanced  by  the  flattery  Winifred  felt  from  the  excessive  fawning  of  the 
white  girl.  After  some  time  another  white  girl,  who  worked  in  the 
employee’s  kitchen,  took  employee’s  food  and  served  it  to  Winifred  on  a 
tray.  Winifred  was  pleased  with  this  attention  and  shifted  her  affection 
to  this  girl.  The  first  girl,  Sally,  became  incensed.  She  called  the  new 
admirer,  Anna,  all  kinds  of  names,  including  that  of  “negro  lover,”  a 
name  that  has  a  very  highly  colored  emotional  tone  in  the  institution. 
The  new  admirer  retaliated  and  Winifred  came  to  her  rescue  by  hitting 
Sally  over  the  head  with  a  rolling  pin. 

In  considering  the  sexual  behavior  of  the  negro  and  white  girls  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  institution  the  more  usual  community 
emotional  relationships  such  as  heterosexual  ones  and  those  centering 
around  parental  affection  are  entirely  removed.  These  girls  are  almost 
completely  segregated  from  boys  and  men.  It  is  true  they  talk  occa¬ 
sionally  to  their  physicians,  dentist  and  doctors  in  the  hospital.  They 
see  boys  mowing  lawns  and  doing  outdoor  work  on  the  grounds  and  can 
flirt  at  a  distance  or  say  “hello.”  But  their  isolation  from  the  male  is 
greater  than  in  any  situation  in  the  community.  Parental  affection  is 
also  lacking.  The  matrons  and  attendants  of  a  cottage  have  no  time  to 
play  a  maternal  role  with  a  group  of  80  or  more  girls.  They  are  often 
sympathetic  and  many  girls  become  attached  to  them,  but  the  girls 
cannot  receive  the  individual  attention  a  parent  or  a  housemother  in  a 
small  group  can  give.  Not  only  are  men  and  parents  removed  from 
these  girls  but  so  are  their  children.  Quite  a  few  of  them  have  had 
children  (among  the  60  negroes,  13  had  one  or  more  children).  In  a 
control  group  of  60  whites  of  equivalent  I.Q.  and  C.A.,  7  had  one  or  more 
children. 

It  can  be  said  that  generally  the  negro  girls  play  predominantly  the 
“male”  role  in  their  relationship  to  the  white  girls,  at  least  the  “male” 
role  as  it  is  determined  by  society  today  in  which  the  male  makes  sexual 
advances,  accepts  the  admiration  of  the  female,  becomes  jealous  when 
the  female  flirts  with  another  male,  sometimes  orders  the  female  about 
and  expects  her  to  do  the  male’s  bidding  and  sometimes  shows  off 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  female.  But  often  in  their  relationships 
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with  one  another,  negro  girls  who  have  been  acting  a  “male”  role 
toward  a  white  girl  will  turn  around  and  play  a  “feminine”  role  toward 
another  negro  girl.  For  instance,  two  negro  girls  who  are  loved  by  white 
girls  are  aggressive  and  domineering  toward  the  white  girls  but  toward 
other  negro  girls  they  often  become  passive  and  coy.  They  flirt 
and  giggle,  dance  in  the  role  of  female  partner  who  is  led  around  the 
dance  floor. 

In  partial  explanation  of  the  modes  of  behavior  we  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing,  we  may  say  first  that  institutionalization  enhances  the  ag¬ 
gressive  tendencies  of  the  negro  girls,  not  because  they  are  under  re¬ 
strictions  but  because  they  find  themselves  for  the  first  time  on  an 
equal  footing  socially  with  white  girls.  They  sleep,  eat  and  bathe 
with  them  and  no  discrimination  is  made  as  to  the  type  of  work  they 
are  to  do.  They  begin  to  feel  that  since  the  white  girls  have  lost  so 
much  prestige  as  to  be  no  longer  in  a  “master  caste”  that  they  are  in 
some  way  in  an  inferior  position.  Certainly,  the  negro  girls  do  not 
look  up  to  or  admire  the  white  girls.  They  find  that  the  white  girls 
admire  them  and  that  they  can  boss  them  and  order  them  about.  A 
white  girl  who  will  literally  get  on  her  hands  and  knees  and  remove 
the  shoe  of  a  negro  and  put  on  her  slippers  for  her,  or  a  white  girl  who 
brings  a  negro  a  tray  of  food  “stolen”  from  the  employee’s  kitchen,  is 
no  longer  the  negro’s  “mistress.”  Even'  if  there  are  only  a  very  few 
negroes  who  can  command  this  marked  subservient  behavior  on  the 
part  of  white  girls,  the  other  negroes  witness  this  behavior  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  have  some  effect  on  them. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  institutionalization  probably 
lowers  the  prestige  of  these  lower  class  negro  girls  in  their  families 
and  in  their  social  group  in  the  community  less  than  it  does  the  white 
girls  who  seem  to  be  more  acutely  ashamed  of  their  institution  commit¬ 
ment.  This  relative  importance  of  loss  of  freedom  no  doubt  influ¬ 
ences  the  negro  and  white  girls  differently. 

Finally,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  dealing  with  white  girls 
of  subnormal  intelligence  who  have  been  made  well  aware  of  this  fact 
by  their  failures  in  school  and  in  some  of  their  difficulties  of  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  community.  These  white  girls  are  used  to  being  handled 
by  individuals  more  intelligent  than  themselves.  The  negro  girls  are 
not  necessarily  more  intelligent  as  far  as  I.  Q.  rating  goes  than  are  the 
white  girls  whom  they  boss  and  dominate,  but  their  aggressive  be¬ 
havior  must  have  the  same  effect  on  the  white  girls  as  that  of  being 
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managed  by  individuals  of  higher  intelligence;  the  white  girls  respond 
to  the  negroes  as  they  would  to  individuals  in  authority.  It  is  true 
the  negro  girls  have  also  failed  in  school  and  had  difficulties  in  the  so¬ 
cial  world  but  they  find  in  the  institution  a  situation  more  favorable 
in  many  respects  than  they  had  previously  experienced  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  one  in  which  they  can  release  their  pent-up  feelings  of  aggres¬ 
sion  on  individuals  who  for  the  first  time  they  can  look  down  on  rather 
than  envy. 

Since  the  negro  girls  are  aggressive  and  dominant,  it  would  be 
expected  that  the  outstanding  leaders  should  come  from  their  group 
rather  than  from  the  .white  group.  But,  when  we  investigated  the 
types  of  interpersonal  relationships  existing  among  negro  and  white 
boys,  of  chronological  ages  equivalent  to  those  of  the  girls,  although 
we  found  the  negro  boys  aggressive  and  taking  the  initiative  in  athletics 
and  recreational  periods  and  showing  bossiness  toward  white  boys, 
there  was  no  negro  in  the  group  whose  influence  could  compare  with 
that  of  either  the  major  or  minor  leaders  in  the  girls’  group. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  factors  besides  aggressiveness  and 
bossiness  that  make  for  successful  leadership.  There  is  the  ability 
to  dominate  and  manipulate  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  be  led,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  the  influence  exerted  by 
followers  in  maintaining  a  leader  and  in  bringing  yet  more  followers  into 
the  fold.  These  factors  are  present  when  leadership  occurs  in  any  group 
in  society.  But  we  feel  that  still  another  factor  must  be  included  in 
order  to  explain  the  verj'  successful  leadership  of  the  negro  girls.  This 
factor  is  the  marked  sex  attraction  the  negro  girls  have  for  white  girls. 
In  the  male  group,  the  negro  boys  do  not  have  such  a  strong  attraction 
for  white  boys.  Occasionally  a  homosexual  relationship  is  formed  be¬ 
tween  a  negro  and  white  boy  but  never  does  the  negro  have  a  great 
number  of  admirers  who  overtly  express  their  feelings  toward  him  as  do 
the  white  girls  toward  a  negro  leader.  As  further  proof  of  the  prominent 
part  played  by  sex  in  the  leader-follower  relationship  among  the  girls, 
we  found  that  among  the  younger  girls  under  14  there  is  no  negro  leader; 
in  fact,  at  these  younger  chronological  ages,  the  white  girls  are  often  the 
leaders  in  a  cottage  and  boss  the  negro  girls.  But  when  the  white  girls 
develop  their  secondary  sex  characteristics  and  puberty  is  well  estab¬ 
lished  (usually  around  14  or  15),  and  they  become  definitely  interested 
in  sex  objects,  then  they  start  admiring  the  negro  girls  and  begin  to  play 
a  subservient  and  “feminine”  role  toward  them.  The  aggressiveness  of 
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the  negro  girls  is  interpreted  in  some  way  by  the  white  girls  as  “male¬ 
ness.”  Negro  boys  to  be  sexually  attractive  to  white  boys  would  need 
to  assume  a  “feminine”  role  as  dictated  by  our  culture;  they  should  be 
coy,  flirtatious  and  submissive  rather  than  aggressive.  Since  the  male 
white  group  is  not  made  up  largely  of  passive  homosexuals,  the  aggres¬ 
sion  of  the  negro  boys  has  no  particular  sexual  significance  to  them. 

We  have  indicated  the  main  reason  why  the  negro  girls  become  the 
male  substitutes  for  the  white  girls;  namely,  that  the  white  girls  interpret 
the  aggressiveness  of  the  negro  girls  as  a  “masculine  characteristic.” 
But  also,  the  uninhibited  emotional  expressions  of  the  negro  girls  as 
revealed  particularly  in  their  dancing,  games  and  rough-housing,  pro¬ 
vides  the  whites  with  the  only  available  and  accessible  source  from 
which  they  can  obtain  satisfaction  to  some  degree  for  their  emotional 
needs  (sexual  or  parental).  Most  individuals  follow  along  the  easiest 
path  to  a  goal.  The  goal  here  is  emotional  response  (sexual  or  parental) 
from  another  individual,  and  since  that  response  is  more  easily  forth¬ 
coming  from  a  negro  girl  than  from  another  white  girl,  the  white  girl 
will  turn  to  a  negro  girl  for  this  response. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  the  interpersonal  relationships  be¬ 
tween  negro  and  white  girls,  taking  place  in  a  limited  custodial  environ¬ 
ment,  do  not  allow  us  to  generalize  about  the  aggressive  and  leadership 
characteristics  of  all  negroes,  those  in  or  out  of  custodial  and  penal 
institutions,  those  with  normal  and  superior  levels  of  intelligence,  and 
those  living  in  various  regional  areas.  We  should  particularly  need  to 
investigate  what  happens  to  negro-white  interpersonal  relationships 
under  conditions  where  negro  girls  would  comprise  the  great  majority 
of  the  group  under  investigation,  the  white  girls  forming  a  small  minority. 
In  fact,  many  more  studies  need  to  be  made  in  order  to  provide  us  with 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  conditions  under  which  negroes  will 
dominate  and  be  sexually  attractive  to  whites. 
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SECTION  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY 
February  22,  1943 

Mister  Geoffrey  Gorer,  Institute  of  Human  Relations,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Themes  in  Japanese  Culture*  (This 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.) 

Superficially,  contemporary  Japan  would  seem  to  be  the  most  para¬ 
doxical  culture  of  which  we  have  any  record.  How  can  the  same  culture 
— often  the  same  persons — prize  and  perform  the  elaborate,  highly 
ritualized  and  symbolic  Tea  Ceremony,  with  its  elegance,  calmness  and 
poetry,  and  indulge  in  the  almost  unbelievable  savagery,  lust  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  rape  of  Nanking?  Go  out  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
admire  the  wild  cherries  in  bloom  or  to  listen  to  the  cicadas,  and  at  the 
same  time  systematically  and  consciously  force  whole  populations  into 
the  degradation  of  drug  addicition?  Hold  serious  lyrical  poetry 
competitions,  in  which  the  Emperor  is  a  contestant,  and  build  a  shrine 
for  the  Living  Bombs — three  soldiers  who  fastened  themselves  to  a  high 
explosive  bomb?  Develop  some  of  the  most  refined  graphic  arts  we 
know,  and  yet  have  a  major  portion  of  the  work  of  their  most  famed 
artists  so  piomographic  that  much  of  it  has  never  been  seen  in  Europe  or 
America?  Adopt  the  most  elaborate  complications  of  our  modern 
society  and  yet  retain  a  view  of  the  world — part  political,  part  religious, 
part  social — more  consonant  with  an  isolated  and  primitive  tribe  than 
with  a  major  industrial  nation? 

^  It  was  an  attempt  to  explain  these  paradoxes  that  led  me  to  under¬ 
take  the  research  which  I  shall  attempt  to  outline  this  evening.  I  have 
tried  to  isolate  theoretically  those  aspects  of  the  Japanese  character 
structure  and  culture  which  might  account  for  these  and  other  paradoxes 
and  which  can  be  hoped  to  have  some  predictive  value  in  dealing  with 
the  Japanese.  To  do  this  I  have  been  forced  to  simplify  the  total  picture 
enormously  and  to  omit  large  portions  of  the  culture;  in  particular  I 
omit  any  but  passing  mention  of  the  politico-social  structure  of  power, 
and  of  yet  another  paradox — that  Japanese  society  and  economy  have 
very  little  similarity  with  the  other  great  Asiatic  societies  and  culture 
areas  (China,  India,  Java  or  Egypt)  but  far  more  resemblance  to  Europe, 
particularly  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Europe;  nor  can  I  elaborate  on 

*  Thia  paper  ia  a  condensation  o(  my  memorandum.  Japanete  Character  Structure  and  Propaganda, 
prepared  for  toe  Committee  on  Intercultural  Relations,  and  published  by  them  in  mimeograph.  March, 
1942. 
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the  strange  socio-economic  parallelism  between  the  capitalist-imperialist 
policies  and  ideologies  of  feudal  Japan  and  Nazi  Germany.  In  a  total 
picture,  of  course,  these  points  would  have  to  be  given  full  consideration. 

Probably  I  should  have  started  with  an  apology  and  an  explanation. 

I  have  never  been  in  Japan;  I  cannot  read  Japanese;  I  have  no  special 
qualifications  for  discussing  Japanese  culture.  The  research  that  I 
undertook  at  Yale  was  in  the  nature  of  a  methodological  experiment;  an 
attempt  to  interpret  culture  by  the  application  of  fairly  rigid  theoretical 
formulations  to  such  data  as  were  available  in  books  written  in  European 
languages,  supplemented  by  interviews  with  some  two  score  informants 
who  were  either  wholly  or  partially  Japanese,  or  who  have  had  prolonged 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  Japanese  life.  Since  such  validity  as  can  be 
granted  to  the  conclusions  depends  on  the  acceptance  of  the  method¬ 
ology,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  outline  my  basic  postulates  in 
some  detail. 

These  postulates  are  derived  from  the  disciplines  of  social  anthro¬ 
pology,  psychoanalysis  and  stimulus-response  psychology,  and  represent 
a  first  attempt  to  construct  a  unified  theory  of  social  ’science.  These 
formulations  are  inevitably  tentative.  There  are  12  of  them. 

(1)  Human  behavior  is  understandable;  with  sufficient  evidence  it  is  possible  to 
explain  any  observed  behavior,  however  incongruous  isolated  items  may  appear. 

(2)  Human  behavior  is  predominantly  learned.  Although  the  human  infant  may 
be  born  with  some  instincts  and  is  born  with  some  basic  drives  whose  satisfaction  is 
necessary  to  its  survival,  it  is  the  treatment  which  the  infant  undergo^  from  the 
other  members  of  the  society  into  which  it  is  born,  and  its  experiences  of  its  environ¬ 
ment,  which  are  of  preponderating  importance  in  molding  adult  behavior.  (In  this 
context  I  may  as  well  state  that  I  have  assumed  consistently  that  the  genetic  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  the  Japanese  do  not  involve  any  inherent  psychological  differences  from  other 
groups  of  human  beings.) 

(3)  In  all  societies  the  behavior  of  the  component  individuals  of  similar  age,  s^  ^ 
and  status  shows  a  relative  uniformity  in  similar  situations.  This  is  equally  true  in 
unformulated  and  unverbalized  situations. 

(4)  All  societies  have  an  ideal  adult  character  (or  ch^acters,  depending  on  sex 
and  status)  which  is  of  major  importance  for  the  parents  in  selecting  which  items  of 
their  children’s  behavior  to  reward,  and  which  to  punish. 

(5)  Habits  are  established  by  differential  reward  and  punishment,  chiefly  meted 
out  by  other  members  of  the  society. 

(6)  The  habits  established  early  in  the  life  of  the  individual  influence  all  sub-  . 
^uent  learning,  and  therefore  the  experiences  of  early  childhood  are  of  predominan^/^ 
importance. 

(7)  The  chief  learning  in  early  childhood  consists  of  the  modifications  of  the 
innate  drives  of  hunger,  optimum-temperature  seeking,  pain-avoidance,  sex  and 
excretion,  and  of  the  (probably  learned)  drives  of  fear  and  anger  (anxiety  and 
aggression)  which  are  demanded  by  the  adult  members  of  the  society  ;  consequently  a 
knowledge  of  the  types  of  modifications  impos^,  the  means  by  which  they  are  im¬ 
posed,  and  the  times  at  which  they  are  impoi^,  is  of  major  importance  in  understand¬ 
ing  adult  behavior. 
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(8)  Since  everywhere  it  is  predominantly  the  parents  who  reward  and  punish 
their  children,  the  attitudes  of  the  child  to  his  father  and  mother,  and,  to  a  lesser 
d^ree,  toward  his  siblings,  will  become  the  prototypes  of  his  attitudes  toward  all 
subsequently  met  people. 

(9)  Except  in  situations  of  the  greatest  physiological  stress,  adult  behavior  is 
motivated  by  learned  (derived,  secondary)  drives  or  wishes  superimposed  upon  the 
primary  biological  drives. 

(10)  Many  of  these  wishes  are  unverbalized  or  unconscious,  since  the  rewards 
and  punishments  which  established  the  habits  of  which  these  wishes  are  the  motives 
were  undergone  in  early  childhood,  or  because  the  verbalization  of  these  wishes  was 
veiT  heavily  punish^;  as  a  derivative  from  this  hypothesis,  people  frequently  cannot 
verbalize  their  motives,  which  have  to  be  deduced  from  the  observation  of  what 
satisfactions  are  actually  obtained  in  a  given  situation. 

(11)  When  these  wishes,  acquired  through  early  training,  are  shared  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  population,  some  social  institutions  will  eventually  be  evolved  to  gratify 
them;  and  existing  social  institutions,  and  those  that  are  borrowed  from  other 
societies,  will  be  modihed  to  congruence  with  these  wishes,  insofar  as  this  is  possible 
without  impteding  the  gratification  of  the  primary  biological  drives. 

(12)  In  a  homogenous  culture  the  patterns  of  superordination  and  subordination, 
of  deference  and  arrogance,  will  show  a  certain  consistency  in  all  spheres  from  the 
family  to  the  religious  and  political  organizations;  and  consequently  the  patterns  of 
behavior  demanded  in  all  these  institutions  will  mutually  reenforce  each  other. 


On  the  basis  of  these  assumptions  I  constructed  a  very  detailed 
questionnaire  on  childhood  training  (the  possible  variants  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  infants  are  limited)  which  I  administered  to  my  informants.  I 
sought  for,  and  obtained,  answers  in  the  most  concrete  possible  forms. 
In  other  words,  I  collected  from  my  informants  not  generalizations  but 
reminiscences  of  concrete  family  situation.s — in  the  case  of  Nisei  and 
Japanese  autobiographical  reminiscences.  The  generalizations  are  my 
own.  I  listened  to  those  which  my  informants  insisted  on  making,  but 
did  not  necessarily  accept  them.  When  the  majority  of  informants  re¬ 
ported  similar  behavior  from  different  social  contexts  I  assumed  this  to 
be  the  pattern.  When  an  informant  reported  practices  not  reported  by 
others,  an  attempt  was  made  to  check  this  information;  if  no  check 
could  be  obtained  the  information  was  not  incorporated,  on  the  theo¬ 
retical  ground  that  the  individuals  observed  Were  probably  aberrant. 
Simultaneously  I  read  the  majority  of  the  available  books  in  English, 
French  and  German,  to  build  up  a  picture  of  the  existing  adult  society 
and  to  search  for  confirmations  or  negations  of  the  hypotheses  deduced 
from  the  interviews. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  could  interview  only  people  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  United  States,  my  sample  produced  a  definite  distortion.  The 
vast  majority  of  my  information  deals  with  people  living  in  the  cities, 
and  of  middle  and  higher  income  groups.  I  have  no  consistent  informa- 
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tion  at  all  on  the  urban  proletariat,  and  my  information  on  rural  society 
is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  book  and  conversation  of  Dr.  John 
Embree,  whose  study  of  the  village  Suye  Mura  is  incidentally  the  only 
book  on  contemporary  Japan  using  modem  sociological  concepts  and 
techniques. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  outline  sununarily  the  main  patterns  of  Japa¬ 
nese  childhood  training,  and  then  attempt  to  explore  the  development  of 
some  of  these  themes  in  adult  social  life. 

Almost  without  exception  the  Japanese  welcome  children,'especially 
male  children.  Much  fuss  is  made  of  the  new  baby,  especially  if  it  is  a 
boy,  and  it  quickly  becomes  the  focal  point  of  the  household.  For 
the  first  month  the  baby  is  held  in  the  arms  of  its  mother;  after  that  it 
is  carried  spread-eagled  on  the  back,  with  a  double  sash  holding  it  under 
the  arms  and  under  the  bottom.  In  winter  a  special  kimono  covers 
mother  and  child;  such  fresh  air  as  the  child  gets  is  obtained  by  bending 
its  head  sideways. 

The  oldest  child  is  carried  entirely  by  its  mother;  -but  subsequent 
children  will  also  be  carried  by  older  siblings.  This  is  the  one  domestic 
task  which  is  imposed  on  boys  up  to  the  age  of  about  ten,  if  there  are  no 
sisters  to  carry  the  new  baby. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  life  the  child  is  on  the  back  practically 
all  its  waking  hours.  When  on  the  back  the  child  has  to  learn  to  adapt 
itself  passively  to  the  often  violent  movements  of  its  carrier;  a  mother 
will  do  arduous  household  tasks,  or  a  sibling  play  tag  or  hopscotch, 
while  burdened  with  a  baby. 

The  Japanese  baby  is,  if  anything,  over-fed.  It  is  not  only  given 
the  breast  whenever  it  shows  any  signs  of  wanting  it,  but  the  breast  is  also 
often  offered  to  it  before  it  shows  any  signs  of  hunger.  Also  from  a  very 
early  age  the  child  is  given  a  little  solid  food,  at  first  premasticated  by 
the  mother  and  spat  into  the  baby’s  mouth;  a  little  later  finely  ground 
rice  and  gruel  are  given  directly.  Frequently,  when  the  baby  is  fed 
solid  food,  the  mother’s  hand  is  held  over  its  mouth  to  prevent  re¬ 
gurgitation. 

Normally  the  child  is  weaned  shortly  before  the  birth  of  the  next 
baby,  generally  between  the  age  of  2  and  3.  Weaning  is  apparently 
gradual  and  accomplished  entirely  by  verbal  prohibitions  and  exhorta¬ 
tions  ;  superficially  it  would  seem  to  be  very  slightly  traumatic .  Children 
are  allowed  artificial  pacifiers  if  they  desire  them.  They  also  are 
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allowed  to  put  any  loose  objects  into  their  mouths;  and  thumb-sucking, 
though  uncommon,  is  not  interfered  with. 

According  to  Occidental  standards,  Japanese  babies  are  over¬ 
protected  against  cold.  They  are  dressed  in  several  layers  of  clothing. 
In  winter  the  warmth  of  the  carrier’s  body  is  held  in  by  the  special 
kimono  which  covers  mother  and  child.  The  child  sleeps  under  warm 
quilts,  and  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  infantile  accidents  is  being  smothered 
with  the  quilts. 

From  birth,  the  Japanese  baby  is  restricted  in  its  movements.  The 
constricting  position  in  which  it  is  carried  has  already  been  described. 
If  the  child  fidgets  or  cries  while  on  the  back,  the  carrier  joggles  from 
leg  to  leg  until  the  baby  quiets  down.  This  shaking  is  described  as 
rhythmic,  and  therefore  may  have  a  soothing  quality;  but  since  it  is 
sharp  and  sudden — a  sort  of  jumping  from  foot  to  foot — it  is  almost 
certainly  predominantly  painful,  and  the  child  quickly  learns  that  any 
expression  of  pain  or  anger  or  any  undictated  movement  is  dangerous. 
When  the  baby  starts  to  crawl  it  is  forcibly  restrained.  The  Japanese 
house  is  dangerous  for  a  baby,  and  is  conceptualized  as  even  more 
dangerous  than  it  is;  a  baby  can  break  the  paper  walls  or  burn  itself  on 
the  open  charcoal  burner;  and  it  is  believed  that  even  the  weight  of  a 
baby  may  be  too  heavy  for  the  raised  joists  which  support  the  house. 
These  joists  follow  the  shape  of  the  white  mats;  and  as  soon  as  a  baby 
can  walk  he  has  to  learn  to  avoid  stepping  on  the  joints  between  the 
mats.  One  of  the  greatest  crimes  that  a  child  can  commit  is  to  step  on 
the  sill,  for  that,  it  is  said,  would  risk  having  the  whole  house  put  out 
of  shape;  if  a  child  of  four  or  five  does  so,  he  may  suffer  the  very  severe 
punishment  of  having  the  cautery,  moxa,  burned  on  its  back.  The 
Japanese  child  has  to  “learn”  its  home  completely,  until,  even  when 
burdened,  there  is  no  risk  of  stepping  where  he  should  not;  a  mistake 
involves  not  only  the  possible  incidental  pain  of  falling  or  being  burned, 
but  also  severe  punishments  from  the  parents. 

Besides  learning  where  to  walk,  the  Japanese  child  from  the  second 
half  of  its  first  year  onward  is  carefully  taught  how  to  sit.  The  correct 
Japanese  sitting  position  is  almost  certainly  painful  for  young  children 
(some  people  consider  it  the  chief  cause  of  the  very  general  Japanese 
bandy-leggedness),  especially  when  it  has  to  be  maintained  without  any 
fidgeting  or  unnecessary  movements  of  the  hands  or  head;  but  the 
absolute  standard  is  aimed  at  and  nearly  attained  in  very  early  life, 
partly  by  reward,  partly  by  positively-phrased  exhortations,  and  partly 
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by  shaking,  pinching  and  other  punishments.  This  strongly  sanctioned 
early  training  in  keeping  quiet  in  uncomfortable  positions  is  reflected  in 
adult  life  in  the  often  noted  impassivity  (inscrutability)  of  the  Japanese; 
they  have  been  strongly  trained  not  to  give  physical  expression  to  their 
emotions.  Incidentally,  this  impassivity  and  physical  restraint  is  the 
first  item  of  behavior  to  be  reversed  under  alcohol. 

Further  bodily  training  is  given  to  Japanese  babies  from  the  age  of 
about  six  months,  in  bowing  to  people  to  whom  courtesy  is  due;  the 
mother  or  carrier  puts  her  hand  behind  the  baby’s  neck  or  upper  back  and 
pushes  the  top  part  of  the  baby’s  body  forward,  with  the  appropriate 
expressions.  By  the  time  a  child  can  toddle  it  should  be  able  to  make 
these  salutations  spontaneously,  or  at  a  word  from  its  guardians. 

There  is  a  considerable  aura  of  fear  and  anxiety  about  the  etiquette 
of  sitting  and  bowing.  Parents  are  anxious  to  avoid  the  criticism  which 
will  be  made  to  them  if  the  child  does  not  behave  appropriately;  and  the 
child  is  frightened  that  it  will  be  punished  by  its  parents  if  they  are 
criticized. 

In  the  life  of  Japanese  children,  the  most  consistent  and  most 
severe  aspect  is  cleanliness  training,  training  in  control  of  the  sphincter. 
For  about  the  first  four  months  the  child  has  a  heavy  cloth  diaper  (not 
paper,  which  is  used  for  the  disposal  of  all  adult  excreta)  which  is  changed 
relatively  rarely,  though  the  child  is  regularly  washed  in  hot  water. 
After  four  months  the  child  is  held  out  over  the  balcony  or  road  at 
frequent  intervals,  either  when  it  cries,  or  when  its  guardian  considers 
the  time  is  ripe;  any  lapse  from  cleanliness  is  punished  by  severe  scolding, 
the  mother’s  voice  expressing  horror  and  disgust,  and  often  also  by 
shaking  or  other  physical  punishment.  The  training  is  meant  to  be 
complete  by  the  time  the  child  can  toddle  on  to  the  balcony  and  all 
informants  agree  that  this  ideal  is  obtained. 

Except  those  Japanese  who  have  accepted  Western  standards  of 
prudery,  or  in  those  situations  where  Western  disapproval  might  be 
manifested,  Japanese  parents  are  extremely  permissive  toward  infantile 
expressions  of  sexuality.  Even  when  these  are  directed  toward  adults, 
they  are  usually  treated  good-naturedly,  as  funny;  the  only  negative 
sanction  used  is  mockery,  but,  for  the  Japanese,  this  has  very  con¬ 
siderable  emotional  importance. 

Physical  modesty,  as  an  absolute,  is  not  inculcated  by  the  Japanese 
(except  that  they  should  not  be  seen  defecating).  Immodesty  is  defined 
as  a  greater  exposure  of  the  surface  of  the  body  than  the  situation  calls 
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for.  Verbal  modesty  is  treated  similarly;  children  know  obscene  words 
and  there  is  no  taboo  on  their  using  them,  except  in  unsuitable  circum¬ 
stances.  No  attempt  is  made  to  hide  from  children  the  “facts  of  life.” 

Somewhere  between  the  ages  of  3  and  5 — depending  on  when  the 
next  baby  is  bom — the  Japanese  child  finds  that  he  has  to  adjust  to 
a  new  picture  of  the  world.  It  is  expected  that  the  Japane.se  child 
will  share  the  attitudes  of  the  rest  of  the  family  to  the  new-born  younger 
sibling,  will  accept  it  as  the  center  of  the  family  picture,  willingly 
give  way  to  it,  always  be  ready  to  play  with  it  and  listen  for  its  first 
intelligible  sounds.  The  child  is  expected  to  take  a  quasi-parental  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  new  baby,  looking  on  it  as  a  toy,  rather  than  as  a  rival. 

Whether  a  younger  sibling  hastens  the  event  or  not,  somewhere 
around  the  age  of  4  the  Japanese  child  has  to  pass  from  babyhood 
to  childhood.  In  infancy  and  babyhood  boys  and  girls  are  treated  alike 
or  nearly  alike  (for  it  is  possible  that  girls  never  get  quite  as  much 
affection  and  attention);  they  are  the  center  of  attention,  constantly 
played  with  and  gratified  and  talked  to,  provided  they  follow  scrup¬ 
ulously  the  rules  of  cleanliness  and  politeness,  and  respond  passively 
to  the  adults  around  them.  As  they  enter  childhood,  however,  differ¬ 
ential  demands  are  made  on  boys  and  girls,  and  different  behavior 
insisted  on.  The  girls  must  still  remain  passive,  but  they  are  no  longer 
the  center  of  attention,  and  are  no  longer  so  much  rewarded  for  their 
passivity;  instead  they  are  severely  punished  for  any  lapse  therefrom, 
N,  for  any  gesture  of  self-assertion  that  they  may  make.  As  they  grow 
up,  the  restrictions  on  their  movements,  gesture,  posture  and  language 
are  constantly  increased,  reaching  their  culmination  at  marriage. 
There  seems  to  be  a  conscious  fear  among  Japanese  parents  that  their 
daughters  will  grow  up  inadequately  feminine;  the  greatest  praise 
-  that  can  be  given  to  a  girl  or  her  parents  is  that  she  is  onnarashti  (like 
a  girl)  or  otonashii  (quiet  and  inconspicuous);  the  term  otokorashii  (like 
'  a  boy)  is  the  worst  insult  that  a  girl  can  receive,  and  the  most  humil¬ 
iating  that  a  parent  can  hear.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  converse  is 
not  true  of  boys;  even  the  most  effeminate  and  cowardly  boy  is  so  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  woman,  that  there  is  no  equivalent  term  for  “sissy.” 

Realistically,  there  is  good  reason  to  fear  that  a  girl  will  resent 
the  social  role  laid  out  for  her,  and  will  try  to  adopt  the  role  of  her 
brother.  Although  no  psychological  change  is  demanded  of  her,  she 
is  fairly  abruptly  shifted  from  being  the  center  of  family  attention  to 
Ix'ing  the  most  insignificant  member  of  the  household.  She  learns 
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that  she  has  to  give  way  immediately  and  unquestioningly  to  any 
demand  or  request  made  by  any  male  (in  babyhood  even  a  girl  baby 
is  deferred  to);  that  she  has  no  claim  for  preferential  treatment  in  any 
sphere;  and  that  she  also  has  to  give  way  to  all  older  females.  She 
has  many  duties,  few  rights  or  privileges.  Although  her  physical 
movements  are  controlled;  she  is  allowed  relatively  free  expression  of 
her  emotions;  in  contrast  to  her  brother,  the  Japanese  girl  is  volatile, 
easily  changing  from  sorrow  to  gaiety,  froia  tears  to  laughter,  with¬ 
out  reproof. 

The  world  of  the  growing  girl  is  not  particularly  indulgent,  but 
it  is  self-consistent,  and  demands  from  the  girl  a  (modified)  contin¬ 
uation  of  her  previously  rewarded  habits  of  passivity.  The  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  boy  is  much  more  complex. 

Put  briefly,  the  boy  must  learn  to  adapt  differentially  to  two 
contrasting  worlds.  Toward  his  father,  his  elder  brothers,  and  later 
his  teachers  he  must  preserve  the  same  attitudes  of  passive  compliance. 
There  are  absolutely  no  situations  in  which  a  boy  must  not  show  com-  >• 
plete  obedience  and  compliance  to  males  superior  to  him  in  age  or 
status;  any  lapse  therefrom  is  immediately  and  drastically  punished. 
But,  because  he  is  a  male,  he  finds  himself  in  a  position  of  dominance 
over  all  women,  practically  without  respect  to  age  or  status.  Because 
he  is  a  boy  he  has  automatic  precedence  over  all  the  females  in  his 
household;  they  must  and  do  give  way  to  him;  demanding  and  aggres¬ 
sive  behavior,  which  is  so  heavily  punished  when  directed  toward 
other  males,  is  heavily  and  constantly  rewarded  when  directed  toward 
females. 

This  dominance  of  a  boy  of  four  or  five  over  his  female  relatives 
is  carried  to  very  great  lengths.  In  a  dispute  with  a  sister  both  parents 
will  insist  on  the  girl  giving  way;  in  a  dispute  with  the  mother,  the 
father  will  back  up  the  son.  It  is  only  the  boy’s  physical  strength 
which  limits  the  aggression  which  he  may  display  toward  his  mother, 
nurse  or  sister.  The  child  learns  that  aggression,  directed  toward  the 
proper  persons,  always  pays.  If  the  boy  wants  something  that  the 
mother  refuses  (or  if  he  has  something  which  the  mother  attempts  to  take 
away)  he  will  go  into  a  temper  tantrum,  lying  on  the  floor,  kicking  and 
screaming.  The  mother  will  first  try  to  calm  him  by  calling  him  pet 
names  and  giving  words  of  praise;  if  this  fails  she  will  offer  candy;  next 
she  will  try  to  cajole  him  with  promises  of  future  indulgences.  But 
none  of  these  devices  may  be  successful;  the  boy  may  refuse  to  be  di- 
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verted;  and  then  he  may  strike  and  insult  his  mother,  may  kick  her 
and  punch  her  and  bite  her.  The  mother  begs  for  mercy,  begfe  him 
not  to  hurt  her;  she  may  not  use  her  greater  physical  strength  to  resist 
her  son  (at  any  rate  in  the  urban  middle  or  upper  classes,  where  the 
economic  value  of  a  wife  is  so  much  less  than  in  the  country  or  among 
workers)  for  then  her  husband  may  punish  her.  As  a  final  humiliation, 
'^the  boy  may  destroy  his  mother’s  hair-do,  and  break  her  precious 
hair  ornaments;  but  usually  she  will  have  given  in  to  the  little  fellow 
before  such  a  pitch  is  reached. 

This  excessive  pennissiveness  toward  boyish  aggression  is,  as  far 
as  I  know,  unparalleled  in  other  societies;  but  all  informants  agree 
that  it  occurs  in  this  exaggerated  form,  and  give  detailed  and  circum¬ 
stantial  reports. 

Although  his  mother  is  the  one  person  against  whom  the  Japanese 
boy  is  permitted  to  show  almost  unlimited  aggression,  and  to  whom 
he  is  required  to  show  practically  no  formal  respect,  she  nevertheless 
still  remains  the  source  of  all  his  major  gratifications;  and  the  strong 
emotional  bond  between  the  mother  and  her  son  is  normally  never 
completely  destroyed. 

These  violent  temper  tantrums  stop  when  the  boy  is  six  or  seven. 
At  that  age  the  boy  will  be  going  to  school,  and  there,  or  anywhere 
else  outside  the  home,  all  physical  expressions  of  violent  feeling  are 
punished,  laughed  at  and  stopped. 

The  one  other  point  which  perhaps  needs  documentation  is  .  the 
early  development  and  excessive  importance  given  to  the  symbolic 
punishment  of  mockery.  In  all  societies,  being  laughed  at  is  felt  to 
be  unpleasant;  in  Japan,  however,  it  is  the  most  drastic  sanction  of 
all,  more  dreaded  by  most  than  the  greatest  physical  pain  and  depriva¬ 
tion.  In  earlier  periods,  when  a  samurai  gave  his  note  to  return  a 
borrowed  sum,  the  only  guarantee  affixed  was  the  permission  to  be 
laughed  at  in  public  in  case  of  failure.  The  mainspring  of  action  in  the 
Forty  Seven  Ronin,  the  most  popular  of  all  Japanese  epics  to  this  day, 
is  the  fact  that  the  master  of  the  Ronin  was  forced  to  commit  ceremo¬ 
nial  suicide  because  he  had  been  wronglj'^  instructed  in  court  etiquette 
and  was  therefore  laughed  at  during  an  audience  with  the  emperor. 
This  fear  of  mockery  can  be  endlessly  documented  from  the  literature 
and  from  the  observations  of  every  traveller  to  Japan  from  the  most 
superficial  to  the  most  studious.  The  very  unpleasant  feeling  of  fearing 
mockery,  of  bashfulness,  is  called  hazukashii;  and  the  fear  of  being 
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mocked,  and  thereby  “losing  face”  is  a  major  motivator  of  Japanese 
behavior. 

I  am  not  altogether  settled  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  mechan¬ 
isms  by  which  hostile  laughter  takes  on  so  great  a  significance.  It 
would  appear  that  when  a  baby  makes  any  lapse  from  the  proper 
behavior  for  its  age — lapses  from  cleanliness,  from  politeness,  mis¬ 
takes  in  speaking — the  onlookers  laugh,  half-embarrassed,  half  amused, 
and  that  subsequently  the  parents  punish  the  child.  In  this  way, 
hostile  laughter  would  become  a  cue  for  subsequent  punishment  and 
withdrawal  of  love  by  the  parents;  and,  although  the  punishments 
are  subsequently  forgotten  in  their  concrete  form,  the  fear  of  some 
vague  and  excessively  terrifying  punishment  remains,  for  which  the 
hostile  laughter  of  others  becomes  the  premonitory  symptom.  Theo¬ 
retically  this  seems  the  most  probable  explanation;  unfortunately 
it  is  not  nearly  so  well  documented  by  my  informants  as  the  other 
aspe^  of  Japanese  childhood  training. 

•With  this  I  think  the  roster  of  the  major  themes  of  Japanese 
childhood  training  is  complete;  and  I  will  now  try  to  follow  through 
the  ramifications  of  some  of  these  themes  in  adult  life.  I  shall  restrict 
myself  to  three  themes:  the  learning  associated  with  the  control  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  the  learning  associated  with  the  attitude  to 
parents,  and  the  learning  associated  with  the  control  of  one’s  own 
body  (including  the  expression  of  the  emotions)  and  the  social  and 
inanimate  environment. 

The  hunger  of  Japanese  babies,  as  was  pointed  out,  is,  if  any¬ 
thing,  over-satisfied.  “Hunger  anxiety” — an  unrealistic  fear  that  one 
may  at  some  time  in  the  future  be  completely  without  food — does 
not  appear  to  be  a  component  of  the  Japanese  character,  nor  is  it 
given  ritual  elaboration.  The  rites  connected  with  agriculture,  and 
the  assuring  of  a  good  harvest,  though  of  some  importance,  especially 
in  the  country,  do  not  appear  to  have  any  strong  emotional  aura. 
Appetite,  as  opposed  to  hunger,  would  appear  to  be  lowered  by  the 
occasional  stuffing  which  children  receive,  and  devices  for  tickling  the 
palate  have  been  very  little  developed  in  Japan.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  marked  superficial  contrasts  with  China;  and  although  there  are 
numerous  Chinese  restaurants  for  the  wealthy  and  sophisticated  in  the 
cities,  the  arts  of  Chinese  cooking  have  not  been  imported  into  the 
Japanese  home.  The  emotional  unimportance  of  food  is  also  exemp- 
lified  by  the  well-documented  indifference  of  the  Japanese  to  regularity 
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of  meals  or  of  diet;  far  more  easily  than  most  Occidental  peoples  the 
Japanese,  under  the  stress  of  competing  drives,  seem  willing  to  post¬ 
pone  the  satisfaction  of  hunger. 

For  adult  Japanese  the  functions  of  food  are  somewhat  disguised. 
For  the  leisure  classes  the  aesthetic  appeal  to  the  eye,  or  the  poetic 
associations  of  the  name  of  the  dish,  are  far  more  stressed  than  the 
appeal  to  the  palate;  and  the  ordinary  people  have  given  sexual  con-, 
notations  to  the  name  of  nearly  every  article  of  common  diet.  One 
might  almost  say  that  there  was  an  aura  of  shame  surrounding  eating. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  a  culture  which  has  ritualized  almost  every 
aspect  of  daily  and  ceremonial  life,  there  is  almost  literally  no  Japanese 
table  etiquette;  one  eats  at  a  separate  table,  and  while  eating  can  give 
vent  to  all  those  unseemly  bodily  noises  which  are  otherwise  unaccept¬ 
able.  There  is  no  conversation  at  meals;  one  gets  eating  over  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Besides  the  obvious  implications  of  this  attitude  toward  food,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  derivative  of  the  Japanese  attitude 
toward  cleanliness  tiaining;  that  the  unpleasant  effects  surrounding 
defecation  have  moved  forward  to  the  eating  of  solid  food,  and  that 
both  aspects  of  the  digestive  process  are  treated  almost  identically. 

A  further  derivative  of  this  training  is  the  excessive  Japanese  fear 
and  dislike  of  dirt.  Japanese  cleanliness  is  so  marked  that  every  super¬ 
ficial  account  dwells  on  it — cleanliness  both  of  the  body  and  of  one's 
possessions.  Because  of  the  psychological  implications,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  excessive  cleanliness  of  th(5  Japanese  is  not  absolutely 
complete.  It  is  rigorously  applied  to'  the  body,  the  visible  surfaces  of 
the  Japanese  house  and  garden,  and  to  all  public  buildings  built  in 
Japanese  style.  Public  buildings  of  Western  style,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  such  “neutral”  places  as  railway  coaches  and  waiting  rooms,  are 
likely  to  be  far  dirtier  than  their  Occidental  equivalents.  Enemy 
country  and  captured  towns  are  at  best  “neutral”;  and  consequently 
a  Japanese  conquering  army  is  likely  to  be  even  dirtier  and  more  de¬ 
structive  than  their  European  counterpart. 

These  neutral  areas,  however,  are  relatively  unimportant  and  can¬ 
not  counteract  the  excessive  fear  of  soiling  and  dirt.  This  fear  would 
seem  to  be  the  fundamental  psychological  motive  at  the  basis  of  religious 
Shinto  ritual  and  belief.  I  quote  from  Sir  George  Sansom’s  Short  Cul- 
iural  History  of  Japan: 

“The  outstanding  feature  of  Shinto  observances  is  the  attention 
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paid  to  ritual  purity.  Things  which  are  offensive  to  the  gods  were  called 
.  .  .  tsumi  .  .  .  Chief  among  the  offenses  to  be  avoided  was  uncleanness. 

It  might  arise  in  many  ways,  none  of  which  necessarily  involved  what, 
in  other  religions,  would  be  moral  guilt.  Uncleanness  of  the  person, 
from  mere  dirt,  was  scrupulously  avoided,  and  it  was  a  necessary  prepa¬ 
ration  for  religious  observances  to  wash  the  body  and  put  on  fresh  gar¬ 
ments.  Sexual  intercourse,  menstruation  and  childbirth  were  regarded 
as  causing  ceremonial  impurity,  which  must  be  removed  by  lustration, 
abstention  and  prayer  . . .  Diseases,  wounds  and  death  were  also  sources 
of  uncleanness . . .  Sickness  and  all  the  external  signs  of  disease,  such 
as  sores,  eruptions  and  discharges  .  .  .  were  also  defilements  .  .  . 

“  . . .  The  list  of  offenses  does  not  reveal  any  distinction  between 
ceremonial  impurity  and  moral  guilt.  The  consummation  of  a  marriage 
is  no  less  defiling  than  adulterous  intercourse,  a  blow  or  a  wound  pol¬ 
lutes  both  parties  to  a  conflict,  and  generally  we  find  that  the  early  re¬ 
ligion  is  almost  entirely  deficient  in  abstract  ideas  of  morality.  Its 
code  is  not  ethical,  but  customary  and  ceremonial.  It  reprobates  as 
sins  only  such  acts  as  are  visibly  or  immediately  repulsive  •. . . . 

"...  What  is  abhorrent,  what  must  be  washed  away  and  expiated 
is  not  guilt  but  pollution.  The  concept  of  sin,  as  distinct  from  unclean¬ 
ness,  is  wanting  or  rudimentary,  and  throughout  their  history  the  Japa¬ 
nese  seem  to  have  maintained  in  some  measure  this  incapacity  to  discern, 
or  this  reluctance  to  grapple  with,  the  problem  of  Evil.” 

Outlined  in  this  quotation  are  the  ethics  peculiar  to  the  Japanese —  ^ 
“The  concept  of  sin,  as  distinct  from  uncleanness,  is  wanting.”  This 
too  I  would  derive  from  the  drastic  toilet  training.  In  all  human  so¬ 
cieties,  the  innate  drives  of  newborn  infants  have  to  be  controlled  in 
ways  acceptable  to  the  adults  of  the  society,  and  this  control  is  mostly 
taught  very  early,  and  chiefly  by  punishment.  Two  of  the  chief  drives 
which  must  be  controlled  are  sex  and  excretion.  Where  infantile  -> 
sexuality  is  prohibited,  it  is  prohibited  absolutely;  there  are  no  places  ' 
and  no  occasions  when  a  child  is  allowed  to  strive  for  whatever  sexual 
pleasure  is  physiologically  possible  for  him.  Where  this  prohibition 
is  enforced  rigorously,  there  would  appear  always  to  be  moral  absolutes 
in  the  value  system  of  the  society:  absolute  prohibitions,  absolute  sins, 
a  concept  of  absolute  evil,  a  constant  contrast  between  the  unreachable 
ideal  (of  purity  in  the  first  place)  and  actual  mundane  practice.  Excre¬ 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot,  for  physiological  reasons,  be  abso¬ 
lutely  forbidden;  all  that  can  be  forbidden  is  excretion  at  the  wrong  time 
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or  in  the  wrong  place.  If  this  cleanliness  training  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  value  system  of  the  society,  it  would  follow  that  there  would  be  no 
absolutes,  no  “right”  or  “wrong,”  but  instead  very  strong  emphasis 
on  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  on  the  minute  following  of 
ritud,  on  physical  and  ceremonial  cleanliness,  on  “correct”  or  “suitable” 
behavior,  which  would  be  defined  by  the  context  in  which  the  behavior 
took  place.  This  would  seem  to  fit  the  case  of  Japan. 

'  Since  there  is  so  much  emphasis  on  behavior  suitable  to  a  given 
situation,  the  drive  to  adapt  to  any  ne\y  situation  is  very  strong,  since 
the  sanctions  for  non-adaptation  are  among  the  most  terrifying  the 
-average  Japanese  experiences.  Consequently,  although  the  Japanese 
are  bound  by  a  conservative  ritualism  in  the  Japanese  environment, 
they  are  likely  to  be  as  adaptive  as  they  can  in  any  foreign  situation. 
Also  the  .sanctions  for  correct  behavior  and  the  standards  of  correct 
behavior  which  are  operative  in  a  Japanese  environment  would  be  no 
longer  operative  in  a  different  environment  and  under  different  circum¬ 
stances;  and  consequently  all  the  aggression  and  cruelty  which  is  un¬ 
suitable  in  Japanese  contexts  can  be  allowed  vent. 

In  the  last  few  remarks  there  is  implicit  yet  a  further  derivative 
from  the  early  toilet  training;  that  is  the  emphasis  on  neatness  and 
tidiness,  on  there  being  “a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its 
place”  (which  might  be  considered  the  motto  of  toilet  training).  The 
Japanese  carry  this  emphasis  extremely  far;  their  interior  decoration 
and  landscape  gardening  are  constantly  admired  examples  of  this  minute 
preoccupation  with  correctly  placed  detail;  not  a  leaf  or  a  piece  of  paper 
may  be  out  of  place.  This  perfectionism  reaches  perhaps  its  highest 
point  in  the  highly  ritualized  Tea  Ceremony,  where  every  detail  is  clean, 
controlled,  and  free  from  intrusion.  Similar  manifestations  are  the 
minutely  regulated  rituals,  most  highly  elaborated  around  the  Court, 
but  present  at  every  social  level  and  in  every  sphere  of  activity;  if  the 
ritual  is  completely  and  carefully  copied,  then  there  is  no  fear  of  “doing 
the  wrong  thing  in  the  wrong  place.” 

In  contemporary’  psychology  an  individual  preoccupied  with  ritual, 
with  tidiness  and  order,  is  technically  known  as  a  “compulsive  neurotic”; 
these  characters  with  us  are  statistically  unusual,  and  it  is  consequently 
justifiable  to  speak  of  them  as  neurotics.  The  Japanese  character 
traits  which  I  have  just  described,  however,  are  statistically  common,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  speak  of  the  Japanese  character  as 
neurotic,  unless  one  were  appealing  to  some  unformulated  and  universal 
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ideal  of  the  “normal”;  the  Japanese  do,  however,  show  most  of  the 
traits  which  in  individuals  would  be  called  compulsive.  In  Europ)ean 
compulsive  neurotics,  excessively  severe  early  cleanliness  training  plays 
an  important,  indeed  preponderating,  role  in  the  development  of 
their  ^mptoms. 

/Behind  the  rituals  of  the  individual  obsessive  can  always  be  dis¬ 
covered  a  deeply  hidden,  unconscious  and  extremely  strong  desire  to  be 
aggressive;  the  rituals  are  a  psychological  protection  against  the  putting 
into  effect  of  this  dangerous  urge.  The  reasons  for  this  are  neither 
spooky  nor  abstruse.  Such  early  thorough  training,  before  the  baby 
has  learned  to  speak,  or  can  possibly  understand  the  reasons  for  it, 
indeed  before  the  appropriate  muscles  are  really  strong  enough,  can 
be  produced  only  through  severe  and  continuous  punishment  and  by 
painful  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child.  The  child  automatically  resents 
these  pains  imposed  upon  him  and  would  like  to  destroy  the  author  of 
them.  But  the  child  is  too  weak  to  gratify  these  desires;  and  later  it 
learns  that  the  source  of  these  pains  is  also  the  source  of  all  its  pleasures 
and  gratifications;  the  desire  to  destroy  the  source  of  all  its  pleasures, 
even  though  it  inflicts  pain,  presents  such  a  menacing  picture  that  even 
the  desire  must  be  hidden,  unnamed.  Unfortunately  it  can  never  be 
destroyed. 

Japanese  society  normally  gives  almost  less  opportunity  than  any 
other  of  which  we  have  record,  for  the  socially  approved  release  of 
vicarious  aggression;  and,  on  theoretical  grounds,  one  would  therefore 
expect  that  this  aggression  is  ready  to  be  released  in  excessive  quantities  j 
under  suitable  circumstances.  This  theoretical  construct  gives  the  best 
explanation  for  the  striking  contrast  between  the  all-pervasive  gentleness 
of  Japanese  life  in  Japan,  which  has  charmed  nearly  every  visitor,  and 
the  overwhelming  brutality  and  sadism  of  the  Japanese  at  war,  which 
has  horrified  almost  every  observer  and  journalist  and  shocked  the 
conscience  of  the  democratic  world. 

With  this  I  think  we  have  carried  the  theme  of  the  learning  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  far  enough  (many  may  think  too 
far) ;  I  should  now  like  to  pursue  for  a  little  the  theme  connected  with 
the  learning  associated  with  the  attitude  toward  the  parents.  This 
theme  applies  almost  exclusively  to  male  Japanese. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Japanese  Boy  has  to  be  contin¬ 
uously  subservient  and  deferent  toward  his  father,  and  elder  brothers, 
but  may  be  aggressive  and  commanding  toward  his  mother  and  sisters. 
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jf  Because  of  this  differential  treatment  received  from  and  allowed  toward 
IL  his  two  parents,  the  Japanese  boy  grows  up  in  a  divided  universe  where 
ri  he  must  continuously  use  careful  discrimination.  To  the  male  part 
1  ^of  the  universe — that  is  all  males  of  superior  age  and  status — he  must 
respond  obediently,  passively  and  unquestioningly,  following  the  pat¬ 
terns  that  they  lay  down  and  taking  orders  they  give;  only  by  so 
doing  will  he  be  safe  and  rewarded;  any  other  action  invites  drastic 
punishment.  Complementarily,  as  he  grows  older,  he  will  learn  that 
younger  men  and  men  of  lower  status  will  give  him  the  unquestioning 
obedience  that  he  gives  others.  The  male  universe  is  an  ordered  pat- 
^  tern  in  which  reward  is  gained  by  compliance  and  a  full  knowledge  of 
relative  status.  From  the  Emperor  (with  his  divine  ancestors  as  his 
superiors)  to  the  newborn  infant  (with  the  outcastes  as  his  inferiors)  every 
male  has  his  exact  place  in  this  male  world;  upward  aggression  will 
be  punished  directly  by  those  affected,  excessive  downward  aggression 
by  mockery  from  those  above.  The  male  universe  gives  assurance  and 
safety,  but  little  indulgence;  it  administers  the  heavy  punishments  for 
deviance,  controls  the  sanctions  and  all  the  secondary  rewards.  One 
must  comply  with  the  patterns  of  the  male  universe.  Resistance 
and  aggression  are  dangerous. 

In  contrast  with  this  male  world  of  dominance  and  submission, 
there  is  the  female  world  from  which  come  all  the  primary  gratifications 
(food,  drink,  warmth,  sex)  and  which  can  be  controlled  and  forced  to 
yield  up  its  gratifications,  by  aggression  or  threats  of  aggression.  The 
male  world  gives  orders  and  expects  obedience;  the  female  world 
threatens  and  pleads,  but  can  always  be  made  to  yield  if  the  male  is 
sufficiently  strong  and  persistent  in  his  aggressions.  The  female  world 
is  loved,  ill-treated,  and  despised. 

This  division  of  the  world  of  the  male  Japanese  into  two  contrasting 
aspects  is  fully  developed  in  Japanese  symbolism  and  philosophy. 
Female  is  “dark”  and  “passive,”  male  “light”  and  “active”;  the  land 
is  male,  the  sea  female,  the  sun  male,  the  moon  female,  and  so  on. 
But  this  dichotomy  has  still  further  implications.  The  growing  child 
sees  the  universe  in  terms  of  its  parents;  and  this  original  division  is 
never  fully  dissipated  by  later  experience.  It  seems  certain  that  to 
the  contemporary  Japanese  other  races  and  societies  are  viewed  as 
either  male  or  female:  as  groups  to  be  followed  and  obeyed  implicitly, 
or  as  groups  to  be  forced  to  yield  to  aggression  or  threats  of  aggression. 
Further,  it  appears  historically  as  though  in  the  nineteenth  century 
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England  and  America  were  viewed  as  indubitably  male,  and  therefore 
to  be  obeyed  and  copied  as  much  as  possible;  but  that,  in  the  last 
forty  years,  the  sex  of  these  groups  has  been  first  questioned,  and  then 
reversed.  The  defeat  of  the  Russians  in  1905  probably  originally 
called  in  question  the  “virility”  of  the  whites;  and  this  uncertainty 
was  increased  by  the  willingness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  negotiate,  to 
bicker  and  yield,  instead  of  commanding,  in  the  next  twenty  years. 
Finally,  in  the  invasion  of  Manchuria,  and  subsequently,  the  Japanese 
found  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  showed  all  the  female  characteristics; 
they  cajoled  and  threatened  without  carrj'ing  out  their  threats;  they 
constantly  yielded  to  a  show  of  aggression,  each  time  vowing  that 
that  concession  would  be  the  last;  they  parleyed;  they  allowed  their 
nationals  to  be  ill-treated  or  insulted  without  retaliation;  they  were 
feminine  and  would  therefore  yield  the  primary  gratifications  (“raw 
materials”)  if  enough  aggression  were  used.  On  December  7,  1941, 
this  theory  was  put  to  the  test;  and  the  democracies  still  held  their 
feminine  role.  Most  convincing  of  all,  they  asked  for  mercy,  declaring 
Manila  an  open  city;  and  just  as  on  such  a  plea  the  angry  boy  will 
destroy  his  mother’s  hair-do  and  break  her  precious  pins,  so  in  response 
did  the  Japanese  destroy  Manila  with  special  attention  to  buildings 
of  religious  or  symbolic  importance. 

Our  final  theme  was  the  learning  associated  with  the  control  of 
one’s  own  body  and  the  social  and  inanimate  environment.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  chief  social  learning  the  young  Japanese  under¬ 
went  was  learning  correct  social  behavior,  how  to  sit  properly  and  how 
to  bow,  and  learning  what  parts  of  the  house  were  safe  and  what  were 
not.  Furthermore,  there  was  an  aura  of  fear  and  anxiety  about  learning 
to  sit  and  bow  properly,  for  criticism  or  mockery  by  strangers  would 
bring  punishment  from  the  parents. 

From  the  moment  a  Japanese  child  can  understand  language — 
one  might  even  without  much  exaggeration  say  from  birth — standards 
of  etiquette,  of  correct  and  suitable  behavior  under  varying  circum¬ 
stances  are  demanded  from  him.  As  soon  as  the  child  leaves  home 
these  standards  of  correct  behavior  and  adequate  accomplishment  are 
demanded  to  “honor  the  family  name,”  so  that  “the  family  name  shall 
not  be  disgraced.”  Recognition  of  this  motive  is  given  somewhat 
ludicrous  expression  in  some  of  the  arrangements  of  Japanese  schools; 
every  child  is  moved  up  in  grade  every  year,  and  all  the  athletic  events 
are  so  arranged  that  every  pupil  gets  a  prize.  If  one  failed  to  do  so. 
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not  only  would  the  child  itself  feel  unhappy,  its  whole  family  would 
feel  disgraced. 

This  point  of  the  individual  representing  a  larger  group  is  stressed 
from  early  childhood;  the  size  of  the  group  represented  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  as  the  individual  grows  in  status;  it  is  not  uncommon  for  Japanese 
in  foreign  parts  to  feel  and  say  that  they  represent  the  whole  nation. 
The  fear  of  criticism  from  strangers  is  one  of  the  chief  motivating 
forces  for  young  Japanese  during  the  whole  of  their  childhood  and 
adolescence;  it  is  the  most  potent  threat  for  enforcing  conformity. 
While  they  are  able  to  avoid  such  adverse  criticism,  the  Japanese  are 
given  complete  support  and  approval  by  their  own  group,  especially  the 
extended  family;  but  if  the  individual  arouses  criticism  in  strangers, 
or  if  he  fails  to  measure  up  to  the  demands  made  on  a  person  of  his 
age  and  sex  (e.g.  failing  to  get  a  rise  in' grade  in  a  “modern  style”  school) 
then  his  own  group  will  turn  on  him,  punish  him  severely,  even  re¬ 
pudiate  him  if  the  criticism  is  strong  enough.  It  is  this  situation  which 
is  probably  at  the  back  of  the  fact  that  most  Japanese  soldiers  prefer 
to  die  rather  than  to  bo  taken  prisoner;  a  prisoner  is  considered  weak 
and  womanly,  a  person  in  whom  no  man  should  have  any  interest; 
to  be  taken  prisoner  means  complete  repudiation,  means  no  group  and 
no  position  to  go  back  to  after  peace  is  declared.  \It  is  such  a  dismal 
alternative  which  makes  death  seem  preferable,  not  a  non-existent 
tradition  of  suicide.  In  peace  time  the  suicide  rate  of  Japan  was  less 
than  a  third  that  of  parts  of  Germany. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  emphasizing  that  the  degree  to  which  this 
repudiation  by  one’s  own  group  is  carried  is  very  rare  sociologically. 
In  most  societies  where  the  extended  family  or  other  fractional  ^cial 
group  is  operative,  the  group  will  usually  rally  to  protect  one  of  its 
members  who  is  under  criticism  or  attack  from  members  of  other  groups. 
Provided  that  the  approval  of  one’s  own  group  is  maintained,  one  can 
face  the  rest  of  the  world  with  the  assurance  of  full  support  in  case 
of  need  or  attack.  In  Japan,  however,  it  appears  the  reverse  is  the 
case;  one  is  only  sure  of  support  from  one’s  own  group  as  long  as  ap¬ 
proval  is  given  by  other  groups;  if  outsiders  disapprove  or  criticize, 
one’s  own  group  will  turn  against  one  and  act  as  the  punishing  agents, 
until  or  unless  the  individual  can  force  the  other  group  to  withdraw 
its  criticism.  By  this  mechanism  the  approval  of  the  “outside  world” 
takes  on  an  importance  probably  unparalleled  in  any  other  society. 
The  implications  of  this  theme  for  the  understanding  of  Japanese 
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foreign  policy  appear  so  obvious  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate 
on  them. 

This  approval  from  strangers  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
Japanese  try  to  mold  the  environment  to  their  satisfaction;  but  ap¬ 
proval  of  free  groups  is  always  uncertain;  people  may  withdraw  their 
approval.  Owing  to  the  methods  by  which,  and  the  society  in  which, 
the  Japanese  are  brought  up,  no  Japanese  can  feel  safe  and  secure  un¬ 
less  the  whole  environment  is  understood  and  as  far  as  possible  con-j 
trolled.  The  uncontrolled  and  unknown  are  dangerous  and  frightening; 
from  the  small  child  who  risks  severe  punishment  if  he  does  not  know 
where  the  house-joists  are,  to  the  nobleman  who  risks  shame  and  em¬ 
barrassment  if  he  does  not  know  the  exact  rank,  age  and  family  of  a  new 
acquaintance,  the  unknown  and  uncontrolled  are  always  equated  with 
the  danger  of  mockery  from  others  and  punishment  by  one’s  own  group. 

This  desire  for  a  controlled  universe  is  manifested  in  a  very  great 
variety  of  ways:  in  the  decoration  of  the  houses  and  garden^  in  which 
every  detail  is  controlled  and  in  its  proper  place;  in  the  complaints  so 
frequently  made  by  foreigners  that  the  Japanese  open  a  friendly  inter¬ 
view  by  inquiring  the  name,  age,  business,  family  position,  etc.  of  the 
person  they  are  addressing;  in  the  meticulous  observation,  the  note¬ 
taking,  the  photography,  which  are  such  persistent  features  of  the 
Japanese  abroad;  in  the  minute  copying,  and  thereby  controlling, 
of  foreign  articles;  and  (as  a  converse  of  this  attitude)  in  the  extreme 
unwillingness  of  the  Japanese  to  admit  that  they  do  not  properly  under¬ 
stand  and  control  a  foreign  language,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  end¬ 
less  imbroglios. 

Besides  these  domestic  features,  Japanese  history — especially  the 
history  of  Japanese  legislation — shows  this  constant  urge  to  control 
the  environment  as  completely  as  possible.  Two  consistent  and  only  ■ 
apparently  contradictory  trends  can  be  seen  running  through  the  whole  ' 
of  Japanese  history;  these  are  the  attempt  to  legislate  against  all  change, 
so  that  the  whole  social  environment  is  controlled;  and  secondly  the  . 
unformulated  belief  that  some  non-Japanese  society  has  a  less  oppressive 
solution  for  social  regulation,  and  an  attempt  to  impose  that  scheme 
or  solution  on  the  whole  of  Japanese  society  through  minute  legislation.  ^ 
Of  the  former  trend,  the  most  striking  example  was  the  policy  of  ex¬ 
clusion  adopted  for  two  centuries  preceding  the  Meiji  restoration;  of 
the  latter,  the  whole-hearted  adoption  of  the  forms  of  T’ang  civilization 
in  the  eighth,  and  Sung  in  the  twelfth  century;  and  the  adoption  of 
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Western  technology  and  ideas  since  1867.  This  adoption  has  been 
extremely  thorough  and  legislated;  it  is  even  reported  that  debates  were 
held  in  the  Diet  as  to  whether  April  Fool’s  Day  should  be  included  in 
the  Japanese  ceremonial  calendar.  The  consistent  theme  in  both 
trends  is  the  attempt  to  control  by  imposed  authority  whatever  is 
strange  and  unknown  in  the  environment. 

During  the  period  of  exclusion,  everything  outside  Japan  was 
specifically  recognized  as  dangerous,  because  unknown;  .so  much  so 
that  a  Japanese  leaving  the  country  was  not  allowed  to  return  for  fear 
^  that  he  should  bring  unknown  and  dangerous  ways  back  with  him. 

•  It  may  be  an  echo  of  this  period — certainly  an  echo  of  this  trend — 
Xthat  the  most  usual  Japanese  greeting — O-kawart^zaimafsn-ka — 
literally  means  ‘T  trust  there  has  been  no  change  (since  we  last  met).” 
Change  implies  unpleasant  change. 

With  the  reversal  of  policy  since  1867  the  danger  of  the  uncon¬ 
trolled  outside  world  has  not  diminished;  but  now  the  Japanese  are 
M  attempting  to  cope  with  the  danger  by  dominance,  instead  of  by  with¬ 
al  drawal.  It  is  a  recognized  principle  of  psychology  that  an  organism 
faced  with  a  frightening  object  will  respond  with  either  withdrawal  or 
attack ;  after  two  centuries  of  the  former  method  the  Japanese  have  now 
tried  eighty  years  of  the  latter.  Their  almost  continuous  history  of 
aggressive  warfare  (Korea,  China,  Russia,  the  Triple  Alliance,  China, 
the  United  Nations)  can,  it  would  seem,  be  profitably  viewed  as  re¬ 
current  attempts  to  control  the  dangers  of  an  unknown  and  ever- 
expanding  environment.  Each  portion  of  the  environment  subjected 
and  controlled,  however,  leads  on  to  ever  more  unknown  and  dangerous 
neighbors.  This  largely  unconscious  fear  of  the  environment  is  in¬ 
satiable.  The  Japanese  can  never  feel  safe  unless,  as  some  of  their  more 
bombastic  military  speakers  have  proposed,  the  Mikado  rules  the 
whole  earth. 

I  have  tried  to  develop  three  themes  of  Japanese  culture  from  their 
impact  on  the  young  child  to  their  remote  effect  on  all  of  us  in  this 
Country,  indeed  in  the  whole  world.  The  selection  of  these  three 
themes  has  inevitably  been  arbitrary,  and  it  would  have  been  pos.sible 
to  develop  a  number  of  others.  The  themes  are  those  which  seemed  to 
me  to  be  of  most  obvious  relevance;  and  they  have,  I  hope,  served  as 
a  demonstration  of  a  relatively  novel  methodology  and  approach  to 
complex  and  relevant  problems. 
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SECTION  OF  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY 
January  8  and  9,  1943 
Conference  on  “High  Polymers” 

The  Section  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  held  a  Conference  on  “High 
Polymers,”  the  first  of  the  series  this  year.  Doctor  Raymond  M. 
Fuoss,  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  was  in  charge 
of  this  meeting,  as  Conference  Chairman. 

The  program  consisted  of  the  following  papers: 

“General  Theory  of  Polyreactions  and  Some  Recent  Experimental 
Results,”  by  H.  Mark,  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

“Elasticity  and  Flow  in  High  Polymers,”  by  Robert  Simha,  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“Rigidities  of  Solutions  of  Polymers,”  by  John  D.  Ferry,  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographic  Institution,  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

“Intermolecular  Forces  and  Chain  Configuration  in  Linear 
Polymers.  The  Effect  of  N-Methylation  on  the  X-Ray  Structure  and 
Properties  of  Linear  Polyamids,”  by  W.  O.  Baker  and  C.  S.  Fuller, 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“The  Structure  and  Mechanism  of  Formation  of  Addition  Poly¬ 
mers,”  by  Charles  C.  Price,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

“Rate  Theory  and  Some  Physical  and  Chemical  Properties  of 
High  Polymers,”  by  H.  Hulbert,  R.  A.  Harman,  A.  Tobolsky  and  H. 
Eyring,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

“Statistical  Theory  of  Chain  Configuration  and  Physical  Proper¬ 
ties  of  High  Polymers.  Effects  of  Hindered  Rotation,”  by  Paul  J. 
Flory  and  John  Rehner,  Jr.,  Esso  Laboratories,  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey,  Linden,  N.  J. 

“Thermodynamic  Properties  of  Solutions  of  High  Polymers.  The 
Empirical  Constant  in  the  Activity  Equation,”  by  Maurice  L.  Huggins, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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SECTION  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 
February  5  and  6,  1943 

Conference  on  “Psychosomatic  Disturbances  in  Relation  to  Personnel 
Selection.” 

The  Section  of  Psychology  held  a  Conference  on  “Psychosomatic 
Disturbances  in  Relation  to  Personnel  Selection,”  the  first  to  be  held 
by  this  Section.  Mr.  Lawrence  K.  Frank,  Vice  President  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Section  of  Psychology,  was  in  charge  of  this  meeting,  as 
Conference  Chairman. 

The  program  consisted  of  the  following  papers: 

“Introductory  Statement,”  by  Lawrence  K.  Frank. 

“The  Chief  Structures  and  Functions  Involved  in  ‘Psychosomatic 
Disorders,’  ”  by  Donal  Sheehan. 

“Disturbances  of  Bodily  Function  in  Relation  to  Personality”: 

a.  “Hypertension,”  by  Carl  Binger. 

b.  “Gastrointestinal  Disorders,”  by  Harold  G.  Wolff. 

“The  Rorschach  Method  in  the  Study  of  Personality,”  by  M.  R. 
Harrower-Erickson. 

“Disturbances  of  Personality”: 

a.  “Detection  by  the  Psychologist,”  by  Gardner  Murphy. 

b.  “Detection  by  the  Psychiatrist,”  by  Lawrence  S.  Kubie. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 
announces 

THE  A.  CRESSY  MORRISON  PRIZE  CONTEST  FOR  1943 

Two  prizes  of  $200.  each,  offered  by  Mr.  A.  Cressy  Morrison, 
to  be  known  as  the  A.  Cressy  Morrison  Prizes  in  Natural  Science, 
will  be  awarded  at  the  Annual  Dinner,  December,  1943,  for  the  two 
most  acceptable  papers  in  a  field  of  science  covered  by  the  Academy 
or  an  Affiliated  Society. 

Conditions: 

(1)  Eligibility.  Authors  and  coauthors  shall  be  members  in  good 
standing  of  The  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  or  one  of  the  Affiliated 
Societies,  prior  to  submission  of  the  manuscript. 

(2)  Date.  Papers  are  to  be  submitted  on  or  prior  to  November 
>  1,  1943,  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  The  New  York  Academy  of 

Sciences  at  The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Central  Park 
West  at  79th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(3)  Papers.  All  papers  submitted  must  embody  the  results  of 
original  research  not  previously  published.  The  manuscript  shall  be 
typewritten,  in  English,  accompanied  by  all  necessary  photographs, 
drawings,  diagrams  and  tables,  and  shall  be  ready  for  publication. 
Papers  must  1^  accompanied  by  a  summary  of  the  data  presented  and 
conclusions  reached. 

(4)  Awards.  The  awards  shall  be  made  by  the  Council  of  The 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
no  paper  worthy  of  a  prize  is  offered,  the  award  of  a  prize  or  prizes 
will  be  omitted  for  this  contest. 

(5)  Publication.  The  Academy  shall  have  first  option  on  the 
publication  of  all  papers  submitted,  unless  especially  arranged  for 
beforehand  with  the  authors,  but  such  publication  is  not  binding  on 
the  Academy. 

(6)  Wherever  and  whenever  published,  the  papers  awarded  the 
prizes  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  statement:  “Awarded  an  A.  Cressy 
Morrison  Prize  in  Natural  Science  in  1943  by  The  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences.” 

Such  statement  in  substance  must  also  accompany  any  formal 
publicity  initiated  by  the  author  regarding  the  prize  paper.  If  pub¬ 
lished  elsewhere,  six  copies  of  each  prize  paper  must  be  deposited  shortly 
after  publication  with  the  office  of  The  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences. 

THE  NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES, 

Central  Park  West  at  79th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Duncan  A.  MacInnes, 
Recording  Secretary 
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NEW  MEMBERS 

Elected  February  25,  1943 


LIFE  MEMBERS 

Berthelsdorf,  Siegfried,  M.D.,  Psychosomatic  Medicine,  Anatomy,  Research  Asso¬ 
ciate  in  Psychiatry,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University; 
Assistant  Physician,  Presbyterian  Hospital;  Junior  Assistant  Psychiatrist, 
Vanderbilt  Clinic,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ACTIVE  MEMBERS 

Andervont,  Howard  B.,  D.Sc.,  Principal  Biologist,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
National  Cancer  Institute,  Bethesaa,  Md. 

Dekker,  Maurits,  Dr.  S.  (Holland),  Chemistry,  President,  Interscience  Publishers, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Farber,  Eduard,  Ph.D.,  Chemistry,  Vice  President  of  Poly  Chemical  Company, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Feeney,  Emma  L.,  M.A.,  Nutrition,  Head  of  Nutrition  Department,  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Feitelberg,  Sergei,  M.D.,  Biophysics,  Physicist,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Fugassi,  James  P.,  Ph.D.,  Physical  Chemistry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  » 

Goetz,  Paul  C.,  Ph.D.  Chemistry,  In  Charge  of  Laboratory,  Permitit  Company, 
Birmingham,  N.  J. 

Golumbic,  Calvin,  Ph.D.,  Chemistry,  Research  Assistant  for  National  Defense 
Research  Committee,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kensler,  Charles  J.,  M.A.,  Biochemistry,  Research  Associate,  Memorial  Hospital, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Loveless,  Mary  H.,  M.D.,  Immuno-allergy,  Research  Associate,  Cornell  Medical 
College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Maclean,  Bernice  L.,  Ph.D.,  Experimental  Embryology,  Assistant  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  Biological  lienees.  Hunter  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Meyer,  Richard  H.,  Student,  Medicine,  Long  Island  University,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Lawrence  P.,  Ph.D.,  Plant  Biochemistry,  Biochemist,  Boyce  Thompson 
Institute,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Mittelmann,  Bela,  M.D.,  Medicine,  Psychology  and  Neurology,  Research  Fellow, 
Cornell  University  Medical  College;  New  York  Post  Graduate  Dispensery, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Munroe,  Ruth  L.,  Ph.D.,  Psychology,  Teacher,  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Bronxville, 
N.  Y. 

Plastridge,  Wayne  Norman,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Bacteriologist,  Storrs  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Proskauer,  Eric  S.,  Ph.D.  Chemistry,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  Interscience 
Publishers,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Shapiro,  Harry  H.,  D.M.D.,  Anatomy,  Dentistry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stahmann,  Mark  A.,  Ph.D.,  Biological  Chemistry,  Research  Assistant,  Rockefeller 
Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Tolstoouhov,  Alexander  V.,  M.D,,  Ph.D.,  Chemistry,  Research  Chemist  of  Pyzsdium 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Waters,  Ralph  M.,  M.D.,  Anesthesiology,  Professor  of  Anesthesiology,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Director,  Department  of  Anesthesia,  State  of  Wisconsin  General 
Hospital,  Aladison,  Wis. 


•  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 

Dworkin,  Simon,  M.D.,  C.M.,  Physiology,  Fellow,  Guggenheim  Foundation,  Johns 
Hopkins  M^ical  &hool,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Garwood,  Harry  Crawford,  Th.M.,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  John  B.  Stetson  University, 
Deland,  Fla. 

Mack,  John  Philip,  A.B.,  Junior  Cartographer,  Army  Map  Service,  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


STUDENT  MEMBERS 


Smith,  Robert  Leland,  B.S.,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Student,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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